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The third annual conven- 


League 
ofAmerican tion of the league of 
Municipalities. . Pa aa 
American municipalities 


was held in Syracuse, September 109- 
22. The membership of the league 
is composed of mayors and other 
officers of municipalities. 
hundred delegates 
from all portions of the United 
States. A large majority of these 
came, not from the largest cities in 
the country, but from cities having 
a population of from twenty to two 
hundred thousand. A visitor who 
might come the that 
American municipal officials are an 
incompetent lot with little interest 
in their work, would soon be unde- 
ceived, so far at least as the dele- 


Several 


were present, 


with idea 


gates to this convention are con- 
cerned. The writer has attended 
many conventions, but never one in 
which the discussion was more to 
the point, aroused 


more general 


interest, or appeared to be more 
helpful to all present. The concrete 
problems of municipal administra- 
tion were discussed rather than the 
general subject of municipal govern- 
ment. Many of the delegates had 
note books and kept their pencils 
busy. A paper upon the manage- 
ment of municipal charities 
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was 


OCTOBER, 1890 


Number 8 


read by the secretary of the New 
York state charities aid associa- 
tion. The sentiment emphasized in 
the paper that municipal charities 
should be free from interference by 
factionalism or partisanship was 
vigorously applauded by the con- 
vention. 


THE NATION’S DEPENDENTS. 
There is no evidence of 
in the neces- 
sity of supplying food to 
the citizens of Porto Rico who suf- 
fered from the terrific hurricane of 
August 8. On the contrary,Governor- 
general Davis says that it will be 
necessary to feed 250,000 persons 
until the island can produce new 
crops. The storm destroyed the 
banana crops upon which these peo- 
ple are mainly dependent. The gov- 
ernor-general urges that the efforts 
of the relief agencies be concentrated 
upon the supply of food, the matter of 
clothing being put aside. Very little 
clothing is necessary in Porte Rico, 
and, while the people are quite des- 
titute in this regard, the question of 
food is of greater importance. The 
cost of the relief, it is estimated, will 
amount to $1,500,000. It is now 
thought that the number of deaths 


The Relief 


of diminution 
Porto Rico. 
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caused by the storm will approxi- 
mate 5,000. 

In administering relief the authori- 
ties require all able-bodied men to 
work. A disposition on the part of 
some destitute people in one quarter 
to fall back upon their woes as an 
excuse for idleness was met by the 
prompt statement that no relief 
would be given in case of refusal to 
work. It is well understood that the 
peones, who may be considered the 
representative lower class on the 
island, are as irresponsible as chil- 
dren, and have to be treated as such. 
The following quotation from the 
San Juan News possesses much inter- 
est : 

The board of charities is deter- 
mined to feed no man who is able to 
work and will not do it. The board 
expects by diligent work and a care- 
ful distribution of supplies coming 
to it from the United States to be 
able to keep the women and children 
from starvation and the sick and 
helpless until another crop season 
arrives. The people of the various 
districts have been warned time and 
again and are warned once more that 
the food and money at its disposal 
will be sufficient only to support the 
helpless. It is estimated that these 
number 250,000 and that it will take 
considerably more than $1,500,000 
to feed them for the next three 
months. The excuse that some men 
make that there is no work for them 
to do is wrong; work will be pro- 
vided for every man able and willing 
to do it. 

The ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem of want will doubtless be found 
in the extension of aid to the owners 
of plantations. The destruction 
of the crops has so crippled the 


planters that, unless they are assisted 
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materially, they will be unable to 
employ labor for some time to come, 
and the lives of the peones depend 
upon their opportunity to work. 
Ten million dollars are needed by 
the planters. A widely favored sug- 
gestion is that the sum be advanced 
to them in mortgage loans. 


A letter from Mr. Will- 
iam Willard Howard, pub- 
lished in the August Cen- 
tury, explains the attitude of the 
proprietors of large plantations in 
Cuba toward the establishment of 
relief farms by the Cuban industrial 
relief fund, of which Mr. Howard is 
general manager. Ifthe relief farms 
enable 100,000 small farmers to re- 
turn to a state of self-support on 
their own lands, the visible labor 
supply of Cuba will be reduced by 
just 100,000. These small farms 
will compete with the large planta- 
tions, not only in production, b::t in 
the employment of farm labor. It 
is likely, therefore, that the large 
plantations will be forced to pay 
higher wages than the beggarly pit- 
tance they now pay. It is to the 
material interest of the large planta- 
tions to keep the labor market where 
it now is. The work of the relief 
fund is not approved by some of 
the large owners, but by the small 
farmers it is hailed as a godsend. 
The assertion that there is a 
scarcity of labor in Cuba is idle 
folly. To say that the Cubans will 
not work is a slander on a deserv- 
ing people. I can supply the plan- 
tation owners with all the laborers 
they desire, says Mr. Howard, the 
only conditions being that provision 
be made for transportation of these 
men from their present homes to 
the plantation; that the men _ be 
paid the current wages of the 
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country; that suitable living quar- 
ters be provided for them; that 
steady work be given them; and 
that they be paid weekly in cash, 
and not compelled to buy at the 
“company store” or commissary. 


school for 
female nurses was opened 
at Havana on August 25. 
The first applicants for positions in 
the school were ten young Cuban 
women. Another Cuban 
recently opened is the 
home at Remedios. 


A training 
Charities 
In Cuba. 


charity 
orphans’ 


THE TENEMENTS. 


It will be interesting to 
watch 


New York’s 
Tenement 


the workings of 
Labor Law. 


the amended factory law 
in New York as it affects the carry- 
ing on of tenement industries. 
Heretofore the law has read: ‘No 
room or apartment in a tenement 
or dwelling-house shall be used ex- 
cept by the immediate members of 
the family living therein, for the 
manufacture of coats, vests, trousers, 
knee breeches, overalls, cloaks, hats, 
caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, 
waists, waistbands, underwear, neck- 
wear, furs, fur trimmings, fur gar- 
ments, shirts, skirts, purses, feathers, 
artificial flowers, cigarettes, or cigars.” 
It provided that no person 
could be employed to work in a 
room or apartment in the rear of a 
tenement at manufacturing any of 
these articles without a permit from 
the factory inspector, which could 
be revoked if the health of the com- 
munity or of the employés required 
it. This law gave the factory in- 
spectors no power to stop the manu- 


also 


TENEMENT 
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facture of the articles mentioned in 
any tenement or dwelling-house, if 
only the immediate members of the 
family were employed, no matter 
how unhealthful the conditions. 
The menace of the system to the 
public health is quite evident. As 
amended, however, none of these 
articles can be manufactured in a 
tenement or a dwelling unless a 
license has been granted by the 
factory inspector, who must be 
satisfied that the conditions under 
which the work is to be carried on 
are healthful. The list of articles is 
extended to include umbrellas and 
garments sent for alteration. The 
amended law applies also to articles 
made in buildings in the rear of 
tenements. So far, apparently from 
a lack of understanding of the new 
law, there have been comparatively 
few applications for licenses from 
the east side tenement workers. 


Mr. William H. Scott, 
Co-operation 
Between Who at the time was 
Landlord and Gwner of several apart- 
Tenants. 


ment houses in Brooklyn, 
some months ago adopted a co-op- 
erative plan, suggested to him by 
Mr. Bolton Hall, the results of which 
were not only a return of five per 
cent upon his own investment but 
also a dividend of three per cent 
to the tenants. Mr. Scott said that 
he would be satisfied with five per 
cent on his money, provided it was 
thereby assured. Mr. Hall’s plan 
was as follows: The buildings were 
valued at ten times their proper rent 
when full, five per cent net of the 
sum being reserved as Mr. Scott’s 
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share. This was one-half the total 
rent when full, out of which he paid 
the interest upon any mortgages. 
A strict account was kept of every 
expense connected with the build- 
ing, and everything left over after 
all expenses, including taxes, repairs, 
insurance, and so on, was to go to 
the tenants in the houses at the end 
of the year, and distributed in pro- 
portion to rent paid. A committee 
of two tenants was consulted by the 
owner's representative before any 
important repairs were undertaken, 
or anything else done which might 
reduce the dividend to the tenants. 

A few months after the adoption 
of the plan, Mr. Scott accepted a 
good offer for the property, and it 
passed out of his hands. The ex- 
periment had been going on for four 
months only, but during that time 
there had been no removals, the 
houses were kept in better repair, 
and the relations between the tenants 
and the janitor (mzrabile dictu /) 
were amicable. It is planned to 
employ the same system with other 
property. 

Tenement titing in the August 
Dwellersand AZ/antic concerning “the 

thetaw. tenant,” Mr. Jacob Riis 
calls attention to the probable rela- 
tion between the tenement dweller’s 
disrespect for the law and the in- 
spiration given him by people who 
do not labor at a disadvantage in 
the matter of decent living. As 
yet, he says, we are told by the 
officiais having to do with the en- 
forcement of the health ordinances, 
which come closer to the life of the 


individual than any other kind, that 
the poor in the tenements are “‘ more 
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amenable to the law than the better | 


class.” It is of the first importance, 
then, that we should have laws 
deserving of their respect, and that 
these laws should be enforced, lest 


they conclude that the whole thing | 


is a sham. Respect for law is a 
very powerful bar against the slum. 
But what, for instance, must the 
poor Jew understand who is per. 
mitted to buy a live hen at the 
market, yet neither to kill nor keep 


it in his tenement, and who on his | 


feast day finds a whole squad of 
policemen detailed to follow him 
around and see that he does not do 
any of the things with his fowl for 
which he must have bought it? Or 


the day laborer, who drinks his beer | 


in a ‘Raines law hotel,” where 
brick sandwiches, consisting of two 
pieces of bread with a brick between, 
are set out on the counter, in de. 
rision of the state law, which for. 
bids the serving of drinks without 
“meals”? Or the boy who may 
buy fireworks on the fourth of July 
but not set them off? These are 
only ridiculous instances of an abuse 
that pervades our community life to 
an extent that constitutes one of 
the gravest perils. Insincerity of 
that kind is not lost upon our fellow 
citizen by adoption, who is only 
anxious to fall in with the ways of 
the country; and especially it is not 
lost on his boy. 


Reference was made last 
month to the extraordi- 
nary infant mortality of 


Brooktyn’s 
Infant 
Mortality 


Brooklyn as compared with that in! 


New York city proper. During the 
first three weeks in September the 
deaths of infants in Manhattan and 
the Bronx were about 12 per cent of 
the total deaths in these boroughs, | 
while in Brooklyn the infant mor-| 
tality was nearly 28 per cent of the} 
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total. This is somewhat less start- 
ling than the figures for July, which 
were I4 per cent and 44 per cent, 
respectively ; or those for August, 
13 per cent and 39 per cent, respect- 
ively. Still there is room for a good 
deal of serious action on the part of 
Brooklyn water companies and milk 
inspectors. 

The difficulty of persuad- 
ing the poor of the ad- 
vantages of good ventila- 
tion is a constant perplexity to the 
workers among them. A writer in 
the Hospttal calls attention to the 
part that insufficiency of clothing 
plays in the matter. The poor dread 
cold above all other things, and the 
effect of huddling together in rooms 
with closed windows during winter 
is to accustom them to stuffiness, so 
that even in summer they prefer to 
keep their windows closed. Insuff- 
cient clothing, then, may. be named 
as responsible for the evil—that and 
scarcity of fuel. The Hospital sug- 
gests a free loan of unpawnable 
blankets and nightcaps granted on 
the one condition that the upper sash 
be taken out of every bedroom win- 


Overcrowding 
of the 
Underciad. 


dow. 
ito oat Illinois society for the 
Consumptives prevention of consump- 
in Wlinois : ‘ : 
tion will ask the next legis- 
lature to build a sanatorium for con- 
sumptives. The appropriation to be 


suggested will be $500,000. 


Hot Water QUOting from a German 
in contemporary, the £ugt- 
Sewers. neering Magazine offers 
interesting comments on the dan- 
gerous practice of factories in dis- 
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charging into city sewers hot waste 
water. The question came up in 
Germany with the completion of a 
new sewerage system at Magdeburg. 
There was no desire to forbid the 
use of the sewers to any establish- 
ment, and the question before the 
commission related simply to the 
maximum degree of heat which 
could be permitted in waste dis- 
charges without danger to the pub- 
lic and without material injury to 
the sewer itself. 

With regard to the injury to the 
sewer, this is caused mainly by the 
unequal expansion and contraction 
due to the sudden entrance of hot 


water, followed by cold, cracks being 
developed which rapidly widen and 
weaken the whole structure, beside, 
permitting seepage into the sur- 
rounding soil. A moderate volume 
of warm water will also cause the 
disengagement of foul gases from 
the matter already in the sewer, be- 
side producing a vapor of water to 
such a degree as to make work in 
any part of the system impossible. 
So far as hygiene is concerned, there 
is no doubt that the temperature of 
sewage should be kept as low as 
practicable. In some instances reg- 
ulations forbid the discharge into 
the sewers of matter higher in tem- 
perature than the contents. When 
the discharge is pure water from 
steam engines it is better to allow it 
to flow directly into the river. It is 
generally agreed that the action of 
hot discharges, tending as they do 
to hasten decomposition of the or- 
ganic matter in sewage, is most inju- 
rious to public health. Under these 
circumstances the commission re- 
ported that the highest temperature 
permissible for waste water dis- 
charged into the Magdeburg sewers 
should be 104 degrees Fahrenheit, 
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and that, if possible, this should not 
be reached. 


THE INSANE. 


The state of New York 
has inaugurated experi- 
mental work having refer- 
ence to the nutrition of the insane 
in the most economical manner that 
is worthy of attention from all per- 
sons interested in charitable work. 
It has been apparent to the present 
commission in lunacy that the food 
problem in public institutions was 
very far from a solution, and a year 
or more since it employed Professor 
W. O. Atwater, of the agricultural 
department at Washington, to in- 
vestigate the present nutrition prob- 
lem as it relates to the insane in the 
state hospitals of New York. Pro- 
fessor Atwater has conducted, with 
the aid of his associates and several 
members of the medical staff of the 
hospitals, complicated nutrition ex- 
periments in the several state hos- 
pitals, which it seems will lead to an 
immediate and radical change in the 
food supply, resulting in improved 
nutrition and a great economy in 
expenditure for this purpose. In- 
stead of reducing the nutrition, as 
some press opinions intimate, this 
movement will materially add to the 
nutritive ratio of the food supply in 
the state hospitals, thereby increas- 
ing the curative, as well as the phys- 
iological, value of food. The work 
referred to is unique in this country, 
and in fact it has never been con- 
ducted on a scientific basis before in 
any country. The results will not 
only be a theoretical deduction, but 
a practical application of the laws 


The Food 
Problem. 
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established experimentally. 
will be especially true regarding the 
kinds and amounts of food to be 
given, but will include, also, _ its 
preparation, the diminution of waste, 


and the kitchen problem in its en. ' 


tirety. It has been customary in in- 
stitutions to keep the equivalent 
of one hog for every ten patients on 
the garbage from food supplies, and 
the results of the inquiry now being 


conducted by the commission, with | 


Professor Atwater’s assistance, will 
be the reduction, if not the aboli- 
tion of hogs maintained by garbage. 
The investigations thus far made 
have resulted in marked saving, 
although the application of scientific 
findings has but begun. The ob- 
ject of the nutrition experiments at 
present being conducted is to find 
by actual tests what kinds and 
amounts of food materials are actu- 
ally adapted tothe needs of diffcrent 
classes of patients. The experi- 
ments on kitchen and dining-room 
administration seem to include the 
selection of such food materials as 
will give the most and best nutri- 
ment at the least cost ; the handling 
in the kitchen and dining-room of 
raw and prepared foods in such a 
manner as to avoid as far as prac- 
ticable the large amount of waste 
which now obtains; and the cooking 
and serving of food in such ways as 
to make it more attractive to 
patients. The commission has en- 


gaged in this labor skilled and scien- 
tific assistants, and when their work 
is complete and presented to the 
public it will be authoritative. 
report of 


The 


Professor Atwater, in- 
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cluded in the report of the com- 
mission in lunacy, just published, is 
of great interest, and will receive 
further consideration in the REVIEW. 


PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES. 
The national prison asso- 

National oe : 

Prison ciation meets in Hartford, 
Association. September 23-27, after 
this number of the REVIEW goes to 
press. An account of the congress 
will appear next month. 


The action of the warden 
the of the penitentiary at La 
Lockstep. i ri 

Porte, Indiana, in abolish- 

ing the employment of the lockstep 
in that prison has given rise to some 
discussion of the question whether 
the step may be recognized in dis- 
charged prisoners. It was on the 
ground that traces do remain in the 
gait of prisoners who have been ac- 
customed to the step for any length 
of time that several western prisons 
have done away with the system. 
Many wardens, however, assert that, 
since the step is used only a few 
minutes each day, no such effect is 
visible, and that its advantages, as 


, enabling guards to handle prisoners 


more easily when marching them in 
numbers, more than compensate for 
the feature that the system makes it 
comparatively easy for prisoners to 
communicate with one another. 
M. Bertillon might find relief from 
the intricate imaginings of his 
method for the conviction of Drey- 
fus by turning his attention to the 
effect of the lockstep upon the gait 
The matter being still 
under discussion it is, perhaps, worth 
while to note that, at least, the 


of prisoners. 
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motive which has led to the abolish- 
ment of the step is commendable. 


Since the cutting down of 
Effect of : 
‘ebacco on their supply of tobacco, 


Convicts. the convicts in the Iowa 
state penitentiary have become 
very difficult to manage. One re- 


sult was a refusal to work by three 
hundred of them. Certain Chicago 
physicians are said to have expressed 
the opinion that the action with re- 
gard to the tobacco was unwise; 
that tobacco, in small quantities, 
makes convicts, as well as soldiers, 
more governable, by its soothing 
effects. Those who oppose its use 
might point out that opium also is 
soothing,—but, after all, the question 
is one of custom. 


__ Ina brief paper on disci- 
Discipline 


Without 
Corporal 
Punishment. 


pline in reformatories in 
the /ndependent for Sep- 
tember 21 Dr. Stephen 
Smith describes the unique method 
employed inthe Massachusetts state 
reformatory at Concord. 


In a certain part of the reforma- 
tory were constructed several rooms, 
about twelve feet square, and ten 
feet to the ceiling. There were no 
windows, but the ceiling or covering 
was glass, painted white and exposed 
to the open air, so that the room 
was brilliantly lighted from sunrise 
to sunset. The furniture was a 
mattress, lying on the floor in one 
corner, and a bucket. The diet of 
the occupant consisted of the richest 
and most stimulating soups and a 
variety of easily and quickly digest- 
ible foods. When John Doe threw 
down his tools and declared he 
would do no more work, thereby 
intending to create a revolt of his 
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associates, his keepers quietly took 
him to one of these rooms and locked 
him in, with the suggestion that he 
could now have a rest from his 


labors. He was then liberally sup- 
plied with concentrated foods, of 
which he naturally partook vora- 
ciously. As there was nothing to 
occupy his attention he lay down 
and attempted to sleep, but the 
brilliancy of the light was so great 
that sleep was impossible until the 
sun went down. On the following 
day he would be found pacing his 
room restlessly, and when asked in a 
very courteous manner, “How are 
you getting along, John,” he would 
reply impatiently, “I don’t like this 
room, for I can’t get any sleep 
except at night.’ On the second 
day he would appear much more 
restless and disturbed, and in reply 
to the daily inquiry as to his condi- 
tion, he would insinuate that he 
would rather work than be confined 
in such a place. The intimation 
that he would like to return to his 
work was always met with the 
remark that his associates were doing 
much better than when he was with 
them, and from some hints given 
him, he (the keeper) was satisfied 
the boys were very glad that he 
(John) had been removed from their 
company. The discovery that he 
had made no impression upon his 
associates by his rebellion always 
had a very salutary effect upon the 
prisoner and led him to assume the 
attitude of apetitioner. Onthe third 
day the prisoner’s restlessness usually 
becomes extreme; he paces the floor 
rapidly, throws his arms about him 
and begs to be allowed to work, 
where he can be relieved of this 
intolerable light and have a chance 
to exercise his aching limbs. In the 
most patronizing way his keeper 
urges him to improve his opportunity 
to secure a much needed rest. On 
the fourth or fifth day, seldom later, 
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the crisis comes and he begs to be | 


returned to his former work, prom. 
ising in the most emphatic terms 
never again to disobey the rules, 
The result of this mode of discipline 
was affirmed to be of the most salu. 
tary and reforming character. The 
prisoner returned to duty subdued 
in mind, invigorated in body, and at 
peace with the officials who have 
treated him so kindly. 


Mr. Charles Harley has resigned 
the post of warden of the Indiana 
state prison, and the board of con. 
trol has elected Mr. George A. H. 
Shideler, of Marion, Indiana, as his 
successor. 


It will be remembered that 
some eight or ten years 
ago Mr. W. M. F. Round, 
after an exhaustive study of the 
methods of the Rauhe Haus in 
Germany, established at the Burn. 
ham industrial farm in New fork 
state a tentative order for the train- 
ing of consecrated men for institu- 
tional work, patterned after the 
brotherhood of St. John, which has 
done such successful social work in 
Germany. On the terms, “long 
hours, no pay, simplicity of life, and 
bare necessities furnished,” nine or 
ten men spent some three years 
preparing for institutional work at 
the farm, which is a private training 
school for unruly and 
boys. 
the 


passed 


The Order of 
St.Christopher 


delinquent 

At the end of this period, 
management the 
out of the hands 


school 
of the 
order, its members took up _insti- 
tutional work places, 
and a test of some years to deter- 
mine the value of the work of the 
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men trained under the brotherhood 
was enteredupon. This test having 
proved satisfactory to those inter- 
ested in the order, it is now pur- 
posed to actively reorganize it and 
extend its numbers and influence. A 
chapter house will be established in 
the vicinity of New York for the 
reception and training of brothers, 
and as a centre of work until some 
institution is offered to the care of 
the order. Should no 
be offered in the course of 
months, it has been suggested that 
a maritime school for unruly boys 
might be established somewhere on 
the coast of New England, where all 
maritime occupations will be taught. 

When reorganized, the services of 
the order will be offered free to in- 
stitutions for boys upon condition 
that the institution be solvent, that 
the of the brothers be 
guaranteed, that a separate quiet 
room for study and meditation when 
not on duty be provided, and that 
the entire religious and spiritual di- 
rection of the institution and all 
matters of discipline be left wholly 
in the hands of the order. The 
formal reorganization of the brother- 
hood will probably take place within 


institution 
a few 


expenses 


a few months. 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The eighth annual con- 
ference of charities and 
correction was held in Duluth, Sep- 
tember 14-16, Superintendent A. C. 
Rogers, of the school for the feeble- 
minded, being president. 

This is the first time that the con- 
ference has been held so far from 


Minnesota. 
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St. Paul and Minneapolis, and under 
the circumstances the attendance of 
nearly one hundred delegates gave 
gatifving evidence of the interest 
show: in the proceedings. 

The president gave a survey of the 
scope and management of each of the 


Minnesota charitable and correctional 
institutions, in his opening address, 
and explained the degree to which 
they cover the field in that state. 
An address by Bishop M.N. Gilbert 
emphasized the importance of extend- 
ing the broadest charity to those 
who in their youth or because 
of their environment have not had a 
fair opportunity to maintain them- 
selves properly. Attorney-general 
Douglass presented a strong paper 
on “the restriction of marriage of 
delinquents and defectives,” show- 
ing the need of legislation along the 
lines indicated. The discussion of 
“methods of caring for the chronic 
insane’’ was spirited, and showed 
that this subject is not yet satisfac- 
torily settled in Minnesota. In a 
paper on “the indigent adult blind,” 
Professor J. J. Dow, superintendent 
of the school for the blind, suggested 
that it would be well for Minnesota 
to try the experiment of assisting in 
the payment of their board when 
necessary. The discussion indicated 
that the massing of this class in an 
institution is not always satisfactory. 
Miss Grace Johnston, agent of the 
state training school at Red Wing, 
presented a paper on “the child and 
the state,” which portrayed some of 
the dangers surrounding the morals 
of the youth. She also held that the 
laws guarding them from evil in- 
fluences were fairly satisfactory, but 
she made a forcible appeal for the 
more rigid enforcement of such laws. 

From an interesting paper on 
“the results of work for dependent 
children in Minnesota,” it appears 
that up to August 1 the state public 
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school, which was established in 
December, 1886, had received 1,920 
children. On August 1 there were 
239 children in the school and 1,077 
under its supervision. During the 
last five years, the school has sup- 
ported an average of 200 resident 
pupils and maintained supervision of 
about one thousand in homes, at an 
annual cost of $40,000. About six per 
cent of the children received in the 
school were orphans, 41 per cent half- 
orphans, and 48 per cent had both 
parents living. Nearly 40 per cent 
of the whole number had been de- 
serted by their parents or guardians. 
A careful study was recently made 
of 106 children over seventeen years 
of age whose parentage was known 
to be bad. Of this number the in- 
stitution found that 83 per cent were 
doing well in spite of heredity and 
bad early association. 

The subject of separate care for 
epileptics was treated in a paper by 
Mr. H. H. Hart, followed by Dr. A. 
C. Rogers, who illustrated his ad- 
dress by means of stereopticon views 
of the Craig colony for epileptics at 
Sonyea, New York. The desirability 
of colony care for this class was made 
so apparent that a committee was 
appointed to prepare a draft of a 
law, to be reported to the next con- 
ference, providing for their separate 
care in Minnesota. 

The next conference is to be held 
at Winona in October, 1900, with 
Mr. W. W. Folwell, president, and 
James F. Jackson, secretary of the 
executive committee. 

Governor Roosevelt has 
appointed Mr. Eugene A. 
Philbin, of New York city, to fill 
the vacancy in the state board of 
charities caused by the recent death 
of Commissioner John Vinton Dahl- 
gren. Mr. Philbin is a lawyer of 
prominence, and has been a member 


New York. 


THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 








of the board of managers of the | 
Roman catholic orphan asylum in | 


the city of New York, besides being 
connected with other prominent 
charities. The next meeting of the 
board will be held at Albany on 
October 12, at which time the 
rules and regulations governing dis- 
pensaries will, doubtless, be adopted 
and the licenses granted as the 
statute requires. 

The quarterly bulletin of 
Iowa state institutions, 
dated July, 1899, recently issued, 
contains much interesting informa- 
tion with relation to the charities of 
the state, including a full report of 
the quarterly meeting of the chief 
executive officers of the several state 
institutions with the board of con- 
trol, held June 20. Although a new 
publication, this being the third 
number, it is one of the best of its 
kind issued, and contains many items 
of practical importance touching the 
administration of public charities. 


An extra session of the 
Colorado legislature will 
be called about November 15, for 
the purpose of raising revenues to 
maintain the state institutions. It 
seems that available funds for the 
support of penal and educational 
departments of the state are entirely 
exhausted. Unless the legislature 
can devise plans for raising the neces- 
sary revenue, it is stated that the 
penitentiary and insane asylum doors 
must be thrown open. At several 
conferences between leading legis- 
lators a probable plan of action was 
mapped out. 
teen or twenty dollars will be levied 


Colorado, 
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on every corporation doing business 
in the state. The tax of two per 
cent on gross insurance premiums 
will beraisedtofour. An inheritance 
tax of four per cent will be levied, 
and the state board of equalization 
will have power to raise assessments 
of railroad, telephone, and telegraph 
companies. 


CHILDREN. 


At one o'clock, on the 
Another Instl- morning of August 28, 
tution Fire. : ‘ 

fire was discovered in the 
buildings of St. Agnes’s convent, lo- 
cated at Sparkill, New York. Thisis 
one of three institutions maintained 
by sisters of the third order of St. 
Dominic for destitute children of 
New York city. 
few exceptions, if any, were commit- 
ted by the public authorities of the 
city, and the institution was sup- 
ported practically wholly by public 
funds. In an almost incredibly 
short time after the discovery of the 
fire, nine of the ten buildings com- 
prising the institution were burned 
to the ground, and the tenth, the 
infirmary, was considerably injured. 
With one exception, the buildings 
were of wood. They varied in height 
from one to four stories, the convent 
proper being four stories high, the 
dormitory and infirmary three sto- 
ries. Through the heroism of the 
sisters in charge of the institution, 
and of some of the older inmates, 
serious loss of life was averted. Ac- 
cording to the press reports, one 


The inmates, with 


person was burned to death, and 
three (two of them children, aged six 
and seven years) died of fright after 
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being rescued; thirty persons were 
injured, including seven sisters, some 
of the injuries being extremely seri- 
ous, and one girl was missing. The 
children had all been accustomed to 
the fire drill, and to this fact, and to 
the remarkable heroism of the sis- 
ters, the small loss of life is directly 
attributable. 

This event calls attention to an 
important feature of the removal of 
institutions to rural sites. Within 
the limits of large cities there are 
regulations established by the build- 
ing, fire, and health departments, and 
there is inspection for the enforce- 
ment of these regulations. It would 
have been impossible to have erected 
such buildings as those of St. Agnes’s 
convent in New York city. If the 
buildings had been located in the 
city proper, an efficient fire company 
would have been upon the scene 
within a very few minutes after the 
discovery of the fire. The advan- 
tages of rural sites for institutions 
are undoubted, but certainly they 
should be required to conform to 
the regulations and inspection which 
would obtain within the municipali- 
ties from which they draw their in- 
The press reports state that 
This is 
not confirmed, but it is certainly 
true that so far as official oversight 
is concerned it might easily have 
been the case. Not only should such 
institutions be required to conform 
to all the regulations and to be sub- 
ject to all the inspection prevailing 
within the city limits, but provision 
should also be made by them for 
some adequate means for extinguish- 


mates. 
there were no fire-escapes. 
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ing fires, since the local fire protec- 
tion is almost certain to be inade- 


quate. 
HomMER FOLKS. 


Supt. John C. Anthony, 
of the Boston house of 
reformation for boys, at 
Rainsford island, has resigned, after 
holding his position for somewhat 
less than a year. Some other offi- 
cials of the institution have taken 
similar action, and the trustees of 
children’s institutions are experi- 
encing difficulty in filling their 
places. It will be remembered that 
this institution has been subjected 
to considerable criticism during the 
year, and to an investigation by a 
committee of the city council. The 
fact that the trustees are dependent 
upon the council for appropriations 
to carry on their work makes them, 
doubtless, more mindful of its 
humors than they would otherwise 
be. 
which, perhaps, lies as much at the 
bottom of the present trouble as 
any other, has been the employment 
as officials of non-residents of Boston, 


A Bit 
of Local 
Politics, 


One cause of dissatisfaction, 


who were selected for their efficiency, 
regardless of residence. It was felt 
by members of the that 
Boston has plenty of men who could 
fill well the positions held by out- 
siders. The trustees are now trying 
to find some of these efficient local 
candidates, but apparently 
small success,—commensurate with 
the salaries they are able to 
offer. Perhaps, too, they are so 


council 


with 


unreasonable as to hold such minor 
requisites as previous experience in 
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institution work, or in control of 
boys, as essential qualifications for 
the positions. It seems as though 
any man with a little common sense 
—and a few local votes under his 
control—ought to be smart enough 
to see that the young rascals who 
would be under his charge served 
their sentences properly, and did not 
set fire to the institution buildings 
too often. Of course, he might not 
know much about how to “reform” 
delinquents, but “reform” is one of 
these new fangled notions, any way, 
and can not 
certainly not so much as getting 
men who stand by the (anti-Quincy) 
machine into good jobs. 


amount to much— 


madaoitien The state children’s asso- 
ofPauper Ciation, in England, says 
Children. the Hospital, has ately 
urged upon the local government 
hoard the desirability of encourag- 
ing the emigration of suitable chil- 
dren, under the control of boards of 
guardians, in accordance with the 
conditions of acts passed in 1897 in 
Ontario and Manitoba to regulate 
the immigration of certain classes of 
children. The emigration commit- 
tee of the association has made in- 
quiries into the working of those 
voluntary societies which send out 
children to Canada, and they are 
convinced that, if carefully carried 
out, emigration is one of the most 
wholesome and economical ways of 
dealing with state-dependent chil- 
dren. They now go so far as to 
urge the relaxation of the rule of 
the local government board which 
forbids the emigration of girls over 
twelve years old, experience having 
shown, they say, that with habits 
and minds well formed in an Eng- 
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lish training home, such girls do ad- 
mirably well. 

Only the very fringe of the prob- 
lem is touched by this suggestion, 
the writer in the Hospttal adds. 
“Selected” girls, “with habits and 
minds well formed,” who have been 
taught the elements of ‘“ ordinary 
domestic work,” certainly need not 
do ill in England. The difficulty 
comes with others, and it is likely 
that these others the colonies will 
be somewhat loth to accept. 


Florence Kelly, of Hull 
house, Chicago, has lately 
called attention to a source 


intemperate 
Children. 


of intemperance which is much more 
common than might be supposed. 
It is the temptation to which wage- 
earning children are exposed while 
at work. In many factories, says 
Mrs. Kelly, it is customary for the 
youngest lad to go to the nearest 
saloon, carrying a long pole with 
pegs on its side, and a tia can hang- 
ing from every peg. On the return 
trip the pole lies across the lad’s 
shoulder, and the cans, containing 
beer, swing as he walks. He is paid 
for his trouble in sips of beer. The 
“beer boy” is a part of the equip- 
ment in all large smithies, and, in- 
deed, wherever work is done at an 
excessive temperature. The work- 
men, full grown and able bodied, and 
engaged at steady work, take their 
beer as food or refreshment. But 
they have no realizing sense of the 
effect on the little lad’s growing body 
and mind of the sips which they 
give him. A far larger number of 
children form the habit of drinking 
from exhaustion. They work out of 
all proportion to their strength, en- 
dure the same extremes of heat, cold, 
noise, dirt, discomfort, and exhaus- 
tion as the men among whom they 
work, and feel the need of something 
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—they do not know what. The 
most accessible and instantaneous 
means of comfort is a drink, and the 
habit is easily and quickly formed. 
Even where boys are restrained from 
drinking by the fortunate habit of 
carrying home all their earnings, a 
practice widespread and beneficent, 
the exhaustion of the long working 
day, heavy and indigestible luncheon, 
and long journey to and from work : 
in all weathers, ultimately bring a 
craving for stimulants. And when 
a raise in wages comes, when the lad 
is fifteen or sixteen, it often happens 
that the old wage is carried home 
and the difference spent in drink. 
The example of the older men 
counts for much in this, but physical 
exhaustion counts for more. 


WOMEN. 


Female The industrial colony es- 
Inebriates and tablished by Lady Henry 

Farm Life. Somerset for the cure of 
female inebriates, reports one-half 
the cases thus far received as cured. 
Lady Somerset's theory is that, 
since the evil is physical as well as 
moral, some antidote is necessary, 
and none can be found better than 
wholesome outdoor work. The value 
of such treatment over the short 
spells of imprisonment by which 
such cases are in most places pun- 
ished is obvious. 


Writing in 7he Nineteenth 
Century of the work 
accomplished by the 
national council of women in Canada, 
the Aberdeen 
among the results of the council's 
work, the following : 


It obtained the introduction of 
manual training and instruction in 


Woman’s Work 
in Canada. 


Countess of gives, 
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domestic science in the public schools 
of Ontario, and the training of teach- 
ers so that they could instruct in 


these arts. It has also initiated or 
stimulated the same movement in 
other provinces. It has obtained 
the appointment of women factory 
inspectors for factories and work- 
shops where women are employed 
in the provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario. It has obtained the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the factory 
act to the shop act in Ontario, as 
regards the supervision of women 
workers. It has brought about very 
desirable changes in the arrange- 
ments for women prisoners in various 
places, notably in the city of Quebec, 
where matrons are now in charge of 
the women, and young girls are sent 
to a separate institution. It has 
organized in various centres boards 
of associated charities or other sys- 
tems of co-operation in the relief of 
distress. It has established hospitals 
in some of its smaller centres. It 
originated the Victorian order of 
nurses, and has taken a leading part 
in its establishment in different 
centres. It has organized cooking 
schools, cooking classes, and at 
Quebec is helping in the formation 
of a training school for domestic 
servants. It has spread sanitary 
knowledge, especially by health 
talks for mothers, given by physi- 
cians in Montreal. It instituted 
inquiries into the conditions sur- 
rounding working women in various 
centres, and urges on its members 
various methods whereby they may 
work for their amelioration. It 
conducted an inquiry into the laws 
for the protection of women and 
children and has laid recommenda- 
tions before the minister of justice 
concerning the amendment of the 
criminal law. It is at present 
earnestly concerning itself in the 
care and treatment of the aged 
poor. 
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While not a solution of 
the problem of domestic 
service, the ‘ companion- 
help” idea, as worked out by the 
united British women’s emigration 
association, is at least interesting. 
Young women who either have had 
practical experience in housewifery, 
or have qualified themselves at the 
“colonial training home,” are sent 
to the colonies to “assist” the mis- 
tresses of houses. The companion- 
help is not regarded as menial; she 
is not supposed to be sent to houses 
where there are other servants. The 
mistress of the house is expected to 
do a share of the work. The wages 
asked for the companion-help are 
low, but are increased as she proves 
her efficiency. She goes generally 
to the wives of the clergy, or of men 
holding large farms or ranches, away 
from the towns, people to whom her 
companionship is desirable as well 
asher help. The gist of the matter 
seems to be that, in so far as her ex- 
ample detracts from the social odium 
attaching to domestic service, it 
helps to improve the condition of 
the regular servant, by giving her 
greater respect for her own position 
and securing for her treatment more 
consistent with a true conception of 
the dignity of labor. This “help” 
idea is quite like that which ob- 
tained in the early history of this 
country, when the domestics of a 
household fromthe 
neighboring families, and felt them- 
selves, and were recognized as, the 
equals of their employers. Rem- 
nants of the system can still be seen 
in our more remote farming districts. 


Woman Help in 
British 
Colonies. 
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Such a plan, however, is quite im- 
practicable in our modern city house- 
holds. 

capeatieeed Some time ago Lady War- 
Settlements wick proposed that a place 
for Women. of residence for women 
students be opened in connection 
with some institution in England, 
where instruction could be obtained 
in the lighter branches of agriculture. 
In pursuance of this plan, the “ Lady 
Warwick hostel” was opened last 
fall in connection with Reading col- 
lege. At first, there were twelve 
students, but this number has in- 
creased to twenty-seven, and it has 
proved necessary to enlarge the ac- 
commodations. The students at- 
tend, at the college, classes in horti- 
culture, chemistry, botany, book- 
keeping, entomology, etc., and prac- 
tical work. The full course of in- 
struction in horticulture or dairy 
work takes up two years, and will 
fit the women students, first, for 
the work of home, garden, or farm ; 
second, for posts as county coun- 
cil lecturers, general gardeners, and 
specialists in gardening, or for dairy 
and poultry farming; and, third, 
for agricultural settlements, where 
cottages with land attached will be 
provided for trained women. The 
cottages, it is suggested, may be 
built in pairs, two women living as 
partners. Six or eight cottages 
would form a settlement, presided 
over by a superintendent. 


Regarding this proposed solution 
of the land problem and the woman 
problem, Lady Warwick says: It 
seems to me that, while hardly rec- 
ognized thus far, the entire drift of 
things of late years favors the scheme 
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of agricultural settlements for wo- 
men. In place of the old “hard 
labor for life” system of farming 
large areas, with heavy machinery 
and much harnessing of horses, and 
driving of carts long distances to the 
railway over bad roads, there is to- 
day already a successful emergence 
of la petite culture, taking the direc- 
tion of flowers, of fruit, of jam-mak- 
ing, of bee-keeping, and especially 
of poultry farming. All this work 
can be well attended to by women, 
who need only training to become 
prosperous and contented in the 
country. In many city occupations, 
in typewriting, as telegraph clerks, 
and in the professions, women have 
found their opportunity. 1 am con- 
vinced that, if assisted and directed 
at the start, they will do equally well 
if planted on the soil. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. 

nine The property of the Rus- 

Ruskin kin colony at Ruskin, 

Colony. Tennessee, was sold at 
receiver's sale, July 26, by order of 
court, upon the petition of seven- 
teen members of the colony. The 
association owned property valued, 
according to their last inventory, 
at about $100,000, against which 
they owed about $6,800 deferred 
payments on land. The order of 
sale arose from two circumstances: 
The colony was organized as a busi- 
ness corporation under the ordinary 
joint stock statute, to do business 
for profit and nothing else. In 
carrying on the colony, the members 
published a newspaper, kept a hotel, 
sold goods to members at cost, 
furnished free medical attendance, 
free education, free recreation, etc. 
All of these were beyond their 
powers under the statute. The 
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other circumstance was that, as 
their means were invested in prop- 
erty, they could not refund the 
money of members who wished to 
withdraw. There were but few 
such demands, and, had the asso- 
ciation been in position to refund 
the ready cash for these, or a fair 
portion of it, in all probability no 
action would ever have been taken. 
Or had it been organized upon the 
trustee plan of the Shaker com- 
munities, or upon the community 
plan of colleges, no action could 
have been maintained, and dissent- 
ing members could have withdrawn 
only on such terms as the trustees 
deemed fair. It was the purpose of 
the association to refund member- 
ship payments, but they had not 
yet arrived at the stage where 
they could spare money. Of the 
33 shareholders, there were seven- 
teen who finally joined in the 
suit to dissolve the corporation. 

The merits of the internal contest 
can not fairly be passed upon by 
any outsider, perhaps not by any 
insider. All that can be said ina 
friendly spirit is that reformers are 
not necessarily free from the infirm- 
ity of standing up for individual 
rights. Each faction, no doubt, be- 
came convinced that the policy pur- 
sued by the other was inimical to 
the principles of a social common- 
wealth, and were little disposed to 
make The colony 
seemed to have an unusual propor- 
tion of intelligent, fair-minded, de- 
voted men and women. 


allowances. 


For nearly 
five years they had worked indus- 
triously, lived plainly, and in the 
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relations, 
accumulated property 
worth more than twice the sum that 
had been invested in cash. At the 
sale, the real estate was bought in 
by the attorneys for the petitioners, 
but they have since declined to 


main enjoyed amicable 
They had 


consummate the purchase. The 
majority party bought the weekly 
newspaper, the Coming Nation, 
which has been one of the colony’s 
chief industries, and a good part of 
the personal property and operating 
machinery. This party had, in the 
meantime, formed a new association, 
to which they assigned their indi- 
vidual interests in the old associa- 
tion, and agreed that in the new 
“co-operative commonwealth”’ there 
should be no individual claim on the 
common property. It is to be 
owned and managed by perpetual 
trustees in the manner of the Shak- 
Nearly all, aside from the sev- 
enteen petitioners, have joined the 
new commonwealth, and they have 
already secured a new location at 
Duke, Georgia. Duke 
with seventy or eighty houses, 
formerly occupied by a _ saw-mill 
company which was moved to other 
parts. It is situated in southeastern 
Georgia, not far from Waycross. In 
effect, the Ruskin association, re- 


ers. 


is a town 


modeled, will simply remove from 
Ruskin, Tennessee, to Duke, 
Georgia. From various visits and 
conversations with ex-members, the 
conclusion is that, economically, the 
association has been successful in a 
marked degree. Mistakes have been 
made, but in no greater degree than 
is common in individual business 
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enterprises. On matters of social 
theory, there have been some diff- 
culties, but by no means unusual. 
It was to be expected that some 
members would be dissatisfied either 
with the kind of work that was given 
them, the kind of living, the social 
surrounding, or the climate. Had 
the association been in _ financial 
condition to let out, on reasonable 
terms, all such members, no difficulty 
would have arisen. Apparently, both 
sides have been too ready to resort 
to the law instead of settling their 
differences amicably or by arbitra- 
tion. Under the amended property 
terms of the new association, and 
with the natural selection that has 
already been made, there should be 
little doubt of success at the new 


location. 
.p a pate 
Senned'e Mr. Horace Plunkett, says 
Banks in the //ospttal, has now in- 
Ireland. 


troduced the village bank 
into Ireland, and with such success 
that even nationalists, who politic- 
ally differ from him on many 
points, are ready to acknowledge 
the beneficence of his work. It is 
only after ten years of hard work 
that Mr. Plunkett has succeeded in 
making an impression on the lan- 
guor and fatalism of Ireland. He 
addressed fifty meetings before he 
managed to found even one little 
society to carry out his ideas. 
The result of his perseverance is 
found to-day in the fact that there 
are 340 agricultural societies, with 
a membership of 40,000 farmers. 
These societies, with their united 
capital, have money to buy the 
machinery by means of which 
alone agriculture can be carried on 
profitably in face of the com- 
petition of other countries. Send- 
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ing a large amount of produce to 
one market, these societies can get 
cheaper railway rates than any 
member of them could obtain pri- 
vately. 

Co-operation, by rousing farmers 
from the dull isolation into which 
they had fallen, makes them more 
ready to study new methods and 
make experiments in farming. And, 
not least, it has taught them to put 
their capital together, to lend it out 
to men whom they know, who 
will put it to a productive use. Mr. 
Plunkett’s banks are, for the most 
part, parish banks. Thus, the per- 
sons who want to borrow money are 
known personally to the committee, 
while, wherever it is practicable, the 
committee is composed of men 
who are not likely to have to 
borrow. Thus, a man does not get 
on the committee of the parish 
bank to serve his own ends. The 
universal rule is that the money must 
be borrowed for a specific object, to 
which it must be devoted. That 
object must be productive ; and, by 
limiting the radius of the bank’s op- 
erations to so small a field as the 
parish, it is possible to see that the 
borrower fulfills the conditions of the 
loan. In one little bank in the poorest 
part of county Mayo, the village of 
Belmullet, the total capital of the 
bank amounts to £235. Still it is 
able to give four per cent to de- 
positors, lends money at five per 
cent, and has never had a single bad 
debt. The borrowers are full of its 
praises. One man borrowed £2 
from it, and made a profit of 47 in 
five months; another got £6, on 
which his gross earnings were £20, 
and so on. These banks, wherever 
they have been established, have 
raised men who were on the verge of 
bankruptcy to comparative wealth, 
and maintained their independence. 
More than that, they are teaching 
the Irish that, though political agi- 
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tation may have its uses, it will not 
of itself till their land or fill their 
pockets. The banks are teaching 
those principles of industry, self-help, 
and forethought by which alone it 
will come about that Ireland will 
cease to be a “ distressful country.” 


A digest of the new law 
relative to accidents to 
workmen in France _ re- 
veals a strong feeling as to the re- 
sponsibility of the employer. 

By virtue of the measure, per- 


manent incapacity from accident en- 
titles the victim to a pension equal 
to two-thirds of his annual wages; 
temporary incapacity, to a daily in- 
demnity of one-half of his wages. 
In case of a fatal accident, the 
widow, children, or other relatives 
dependent upon the deceased will 
receive a pension from the employer, 
the amount, apparently, varying with 
the degree of the relationship. The 
pensions are payable quarterly, and 
can not be transferred, nor are they 
subject to seizure. Employers are 
also held responsible for medical, 
pharmaceutical,and funeral expenses. 
If workmen have joined a mutual 
aid society, and their employers have 
paid at least one-third of the work- 
men’s total subscriptions thereto, 
the employers are relieved of the 
obligations of paying accident in- 
demnities, provided the mutual aid 
society assures such indemnity. In- 
dependently of the action resulting 
from the present law, the victim,or his 
or her family, possesses the right to 
claim damages for the injuries caused 
by the authors of the accident other 
than the employer or his workmen, 
according to the rules of common law. 
The indemnity allowed in such case 
will exonerate in the same propor- 
tion the employer from the obliga- 
tion imposed upon him by the acci- 
dent. This action against a third 


Employer’s 
Liability in 
France. 
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party can be exercised by the em. 
ployer at his own risk, should the 
family of the victim fail to prosecute. 
At the time of the definite settle. 
ment of the life pension, the victim 
can ask that one-fourth of the capital 
necessary to establish such life pen- 
sion (calculated according to the 
tariffs made out for victims of acci- 
dents in the reserve fund for old age) 
be paid to him in money. He can 
also ask that his capital, less the 
one-fourth just mentioned, shall con- 
stitute a life pension for him, revert- 
ible as to one-half at most to his 
widow. The court will decide these 
questions. 

Naturally the new law has greatly 
disturbed the heads of small indus- 
tries, of whom not a few declare that 
the measures are likely to force them 
out of business. The workingmen 
themselves, while satisfied with the 
provisions of the law, seem to fear 
lest it lead employers to give prefer- 
and _for- 
The agitation against the 
law has been strong enough to force 
the government to appoint a com- 
mittee to examine it, and report upon 


ence to unmarried men 


eigners. 


any necessary modifications. 


The convention held re- 
cently at Kansas City, 
by a number of blind 
in the interest of higher 
education for the sightless, is in one 


Higher Educa- 
tion for the 
Blind. 


persons, 


sense a reproach upon seeing people. 
It is an altogether too common 
piece of carelessness among people 
at large to classify the blind loosely 
with those who combine mental with 
physical disabilities—that is, to con- 
sider them in that way 
public care of them is concerned. 
That the blind should, themselves, 
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demand university training is pretty 
strong evidence that they are en- 
titled to it. The state institutions 
for the care of the blind do not press 
their studies very far, and that the 
blind should suffer in active life, not 
only from the disadvantage of sight- 
lessness, but also from the inability 
to get knowledge, is manifestly un- 
fair. The first result of the conven- 
tion was the adoption of the draft 
of a bill to be presented to con- 
gress, which will thereby be asked 
for an annual appropriation of 
$50,000 to give the blind the higher 
education provided by the state uni- 
versities. The organization, which 
is known as the blind people's higher 
education and general improvement 
association, will devote all its ener- 
gies to an endeavor to secure the 
passage of this bill. 


Mr. W. H. 
cusses the future of the 
negro in a recent number 
of the Forum. 


Councill dis- 
The Negro’s 
Fitness, 


He has occasion to 
give the following summary of what 
the negro has accomplished to dem- 
onstrate his fitness for civilization: 
He has reduced his illiteracy 45 per 
cent in thirty-five years. Negro 
children in the common schools num- 
ber 1,500,000; 
higher institutions, 40,000; 
30,000 ; 
learning trades, 20,000; negro stu- 


negro students in 
negro 
students 


teachers, negro 


dents pursuing classical courses, 
1,200; negro students pursuing scien- 
tific courses, 1,200; negro students 
| ,OOO ; 


There are 


pursuing business courses, 
negro graduates, 17,000. 


250,000 volumes in negro libraries; 
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156 negro higher institutions; 500 
negro doctors; 300 books written by 
negroes; 250 negro lawyers; 3 negro 
banks; 3 negro magazines; and 400 
negro newspapers. The value of 
negro libraries is $500,000; of negro 
school property,$12,000,000; of negro 
church property, $37,000,000; of 
I 30,000 negro farms, $400,000,000 ; of 
150,000 negro homes, besides farms, 
$325,000,000; and of negro personal 
property, $165,000,000. Since the 
war the negro has raised for his own 
education $10,000,000. 

If we turn on the light of the 
eleventh census we find that negroes 
are more eager for education than 
whites. The whites enrolled 14 per 
cent of their population in 1870, and 
only 22 per cent in 1890; the negroes, 
3 per cent in 1870, and Ig per cent 
in 1890. The whites have 9 crimi- 
nals to every 10,000 of their popula- 
tion; the negroes, 33 to every 10,- 
ooo. But the whites have 100 to 1 
in educational advantages, have the 
entire machinery of the courts in 
their hands, and 100 chances to 1 to 
evade the law and to escape punish- 
ment. Whites and negroes each have 
8 paupers to 1,000 population; while 
the whites are 64 to I in wealth, and 
100 to I in good paying positions. 
The negroes die twice as fast as the 
whites; but the whites have greater 
comforts and many advantages as 
regards skilled medical attention. 
The whites have .61 of 1 per cent 
divorces; negroes, .67 of I per cent. 
The whites have 2,000 years’ advan- 
tage in civilization. In the whole 
country there are 25 negroes to 75 
whites who own their homes: the 
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proportion should be I negro to 
6 whites. Of the negro homes, 87 
per cent are freeholds; of the white 
homes, but 71 per cent. Of farms 
owned by negroes, 8g per cent are 
unencumbered; of those owned by 
whites, but 71 per cent. Forty-one 
per cent of the negroes are engaged 
in gainful pursuits, while only 36 per 
cent of whites are thus engaged. 
Government reports show that the 
negro is the best soldier in the regu- 
lar army. 


itis The Advance has, in sev- 
Picture of the €ral of the past years, re- 
National Con- ferred to the great aggre- 
ference. sation called the national 
conference of charities and correc- 
tion and to the ridiculous division 
into “sections” of the various ob- 
jects represented in the big show. 
On these annual occasions two or 
three thousand persons, representing 
nearly every state and country on 
the American continent, nearly every 
society and association, and penal, 
reformatory, charitable, crazy, and 
idiot institution, and every crank 
with his pet notion for the regenera- 
tion of the world, are here gathered 
together—all of whom, it is sup- 
posed, desire a chance to ventilate 
their ideas or lack of them. The 
conference meets in some large city, 
lasts a week, and half of the time, at 
least, is taken up with receptions, 
excursions, visits to public institu- 
tions, concerts, and side shows in- 
numerable. For two or three hours 
each day a few “star performers”’ 
gather on the public stage in a big 
hall, and ventilate their old and stale 
notions of what they know and don’t 
know, and about misty ideas and 
principles, in pretty language gen- 
erally, and some of these are re- 
ported by the local press and sent 
forth to the world as the result of 


the work of the conference. Of 
course, the leading newspapers in 
the other cities have no use for 
these utterances. 

But how about the thousand ‘“dele- 
gates’’ who have no say in the main 
audience-room? They are divided 
into “sections,” and each assigned 
a room in some obscure place or 
corner away up in the fifth or sixth 
story: for instance, the reform school 
delegates in one garret, the state 
prison in another, the idiots and 
lunatics in a dark hole, state and 
county charities in another, and so 
on ad infinitum, through the whole 
catalogue of organizations repre- 
sented. A few zealous persons man- 
age to find these rooms, sit awhile, 
notice the cold cheer and lack of en- 
thusiasm manifested, and then slip 
out for more attractive scenes. 
Occasionally, where some individual 
takes a personal interest in a par- 
ticular paper, it is published in some 
obscure corner of the country, but 
never so as to attract the masses of 
people who should become inter- 
ested in it. 

And then the great conference 
adjourns, saying the delegates had 
an enjoyable time, and that the hos- 
pitality of the people of the town is 
highly appreciated, and has never 
been exceeded. The various insti- 
tutions foot the bills of the dele- 
gates, and all are ready to go on the 
big excursion next year. 

As we have said on several occa- 
sions, the reformatory people are 
numerous enough to have an annual 
conference of their own, where the 
whole business can be devoted to 
kindred subjects, and not so large as 
to be utterly ignored by the press 
of the country. Of course the 
“sections” are mere side shows in 
which the public take no interest, 
and nearly all their utterances are 
“wasted on the desert air.” And 
this is the principal reason why the 
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1CCa- 


great majority of the leading re- 
formatory workers are seldom or 
never seen at these conferences. 
Hon. James Allison, the able super- 
intendent of the house of refuge at 
Cincinnati, speaks out plainly on 
this subject in a recent number of 
Our Companion. 

The above remarkable production 
of a “vast and varied misinforma- 
tion” is reprinted from Oxur Com- 
panion, the monthly paper of the 
Cincinnati house of refuge. We 
have not at hand the opinion of 
Mr. Allison referred to. Whatever 
his views may be, however, it is un- 
fortunate that the paper represent- 
ing his institution should give cred- 
ence to so absurd a misstatement of 
the work of the conference. It is 
true enough that there are features 
which are open to criticism, and no 
one is less conscious of this than 
those who make the plans for the 
annual meetings. The ‘section at 
the Cincinnati meeting on reforma- 
tories and industrial schools, for in- 
stance, was unfortunate ina failure 
on the part of some of those attend- 
ing it to keep close to the topics 
under discussion. The result was 
that the meeting was less helpful 
than it would have been with more 
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careful organization. Yet one of 
the papers of this “obscure” sec- 
tion, on the relation of the cigarette 
to crime, was widely quoted in 
the “leading newspapers” of the 
country—no thanks to the Cincin- 
nati press. 

Another discussion started by this 
section, ona rational use of Sunday in 
institutions, will be taken up soon in 
this REVIEW, from whose “ obscure” 
pages perhaps it may later be brought 
before the gaze of the masses by 
some kindly reviewer of said “lead- 
ing newspapers.” So this section of 
the conference can not feel that its 
work last May was entirely ignored 
by the public. 

The question of independent or- 
ganization of some of the sections 
of the national conference as now 
constituted is, however, a serious 
one, and the reference to it in the 
above quotation is merely one ex- 
pression of a very definite feeling 
among 
specialists in several sections of the 


which is gaining ground 


conferences. The pros and cons of 
this matter are too extensive to be 
discussed here, but it is a question 
which must be given careful con- 
sideration before long. 

































A FIVE-YEAR FIGHT FOR HUMANITY : 


SHERBORN REFORMATORY. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 


BY SUSAN D. 


It would be difficult to fix the 
time when philanthropists of Massa- 
chusetts first awakened to the fact 
that there was a serious waste of 
human efficiency and happiness, an 
imperilling of bodies and souls, in 
the treatment of the prison popula- 
tion of the state. It would be diff- 
cult to point to the time when it 
could be said, “I was in prison and 
ye visited me not.” 

No one was more earnest in this 
work than Miss Hannah B. Chicker- 
ing. From childhood eager to help, 
yet shrinking from the mere thought 
of contact with the criminals incar- 
cerated in the jail of her native town, 
Dedham, Mass., it was not till she 
was thirty-five years old that circum- 
stances showed what 
work was to be. While visiting a 
friend in Philadelphia she became 
deeply interested in that friend’s 
efforts for the women in the state 


her real life- 


penitentiary. On her return to 
Dedham she immediately began to 
visit the women shut up in that 
granite building which had so in- 
spired her with childish terror that, 
as a little girl, she had been accus- 
tomed to run by it. After under- 
taking the visiting work she held a 
Sunday-school service at the prison, 
frequently saw the women in their 
cells, and 
strove to sow good seed. 


in every possible way 
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NICKERSON, 


The opening of the asylum 
for discharged female prisoners, in 
November, 1864, gave an impulse 
to prison visiting. Mrs. E. C. John- 
son, Mrs. F. T. Gray, Miss Chicker- 
ing — all members of the original 
board of managers, and other ladies 
went to the different prisons to 
advise and befriend the inmates and 
to seek out those who, on their dis- 
charge, might be benefited by a 
The urgent 
need of a separate prison for women 


sojourn at the home. 


soon became apparent to these visit- 
ors. Men prominent in the affairs 
of the state were interested. Gover- 
nor Claflin, in his address to the 
legislature of 1870, in speaking of 
the classification of prisoners, said: 
“There are now fifteen houses of 
through the 
state—a proper place of confinement 
should be provided for the several 
hundred female prisoners scattered 


correction scattered 


through these houses of correction. 
It must be evident to every one 
that prisons adapted to the confine- 
ment of men should be very different 
in their construction and 
ment from those which are suitable 


manage- 


and proper for women. Surely it is 
not creditable to the humanity of 
our state, nor to its reputation, that 
no provision has been made earlier 
to remedy this condition of our 
criminal institutions.” 
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Miss Chickering, who, as we shall 
see, became a leader in the struggle 
which this recommendation and crit- 
icism inaugurated, kept a book of 
newspaper clippings bearing on pris- 
on matters. From this the present 
account is compiled. 

A leading paper in an editorial 
stated that there were “about twenty 
separate places of confinement, for 
which the state is responsible 
Here are the wretched women who 
are imprisoned in the several coun- 
ties. Those prisons are ar- 
ranged for the punishment of men, 
for the work of men, for the discipline 
of men. No proper provision is made, 
or can be made, for the discipline or 
for the work of women in the greater 
part of them. The inconsiderate 
reader says at once, Why not have 
one prison devoted to women? Little 
does this reader understand the priv- 
ileges which have descended to her 
If she 
happens to be found intoxicated in 
Jamaica Plain | this was written before 
Jamaica Plain became a part of Bos- 
ton], she has the inalienable right to 
be imprisoned in Dedham; but if she 
has staggered across the Boston line 


in a long line of ancestry. 


in her intoxication, she has an inalien- 
able right to be imprisoned in Boston. 
The counties manage the prisons 
not the state. This is really 
carrying local rights toan absurdity.” 
Members of the board of managers 
of the temporary asylum for dis- 
charged female prisoners, at Dedham, 
had made a study of the condition of 
women the state. 
“Three thousand,” they said, “shut 


imprisoned in 


up in prison cells every year in Mas- 
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sachusetts, seven or eight hundred 
constantly in prison, not even taught 
to read and write, which half of them 
can not do. They are sent 
under the same roof as men, and are 
placed under the charge of male offi- 
cers. There is no prison in the state 
where the matron who looks after the 
female prisoners is not under the 
orders of some man.” 

These facts led the 
managers of the Dedham home, en- 
couraged, no doubt, by the gover- 
nor’s address, to call a meeting at 
the chapel of St. Paul’s church, 
Tremont street, Boston. From fifty 


men 


and other 


to sixty women and were 


present. Governor Claflin, who pre- 
sided, was empowered to appoint a 


committee which should lead in the 


work and try to obtain from the 
legislature ‘“‘separate prisons for 


women; an asylum or reformatory 
for girls too old to be sent to Lan- 
better 
better enforced. 


caster,” and prison laws, 

A petition, headed by the mana- 
gers of the Dedham home, was pre- 
ole is: 
said a contemporary print, “a docu- 


sented to the legislature: 


ment that needs only to be read to 
have its sensible, practicable, and 
truly Christian object at once seen 
New York 
“We wish a memorial 
the 
Massachusetts legislature, for the 


and approved.” The 
Times said: 
similar to that presented to 
reform of prison management, could 
be urged upon the attention of law 
makers in every state in the union.” 

Hearings were given February 10 
and 24 by the committee on prisons. 
No opposition seems to have devel- 
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oped here. The committee reported 
the memorial “of deep and general 
interest. The petitioners,” it went 
on, “include many of the most in- 
telligent and philanthropic men and 
women, and members of the different 
professions and political parties of 
the commonwealth.” A bill in 
thirteen sections accompanied the 
report. It gave the governor power 
to appoint three commissioners of 
prisons, who should examine the 
prisons of the state and designate 
two jails or houses of correction to 
be used for women only; classify 
possible, and 
transfer from one prison to another. 


prisoners, as far as 


The governor was also to appoint 
“three competent women ”’ as an ad- 
visory board of overseers of prisons 
the 
make 
commis- 


for women, ‘‘ who should visit 
month 
the 


prisons once a and 
quarterly reports to 
with such 
recommendations as they may deem 
expedient.” 

The bill was warmly championed 
in both the senate and the 


Some amendments were made, but a 


sion, suggestions and 


house. 


bill retaining “the purpose and ob- 
jects of the original bill”’ passed the 
senate and was referred to the house 
judiciary committee. oppo- 
sition appeared, principally from the 
Boston city hall and the Suffolk 
house of correction. The measure 
was well enough in itself, but Suffolk 
county was large enough to be a 
district and carry out its own regu- 
lations. The committee reported 
that the bill ought to be referred to 
the next general court, as it was too 
late in the session (June 4) to give 


There 
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it suitable consideration. The house 
substituted the bill, passed it, and 
June 18 it became a law. 

Governor Claflin appointed Dr. 
Estes Howe, of Cambridge, Rev. 
Daniel P: Noyes, of Brookline, and 
Mr. Joseph Story, of Brookline, 
commissioners of prisons; and Miss 
Hannah B. Chickering, of Dedham; 
Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, of Needham, 
and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of Spring- 
field, as advisory board. Mr. Story 
resigned and Sheriff Horatio G. 
Herrick, of Lawrence, was appointed 
in his place. Rev. Joshua Coit, of 
West Brookfield, was chosen secre- 
tary of the commission and Miss 
Chickering chairman of the advisory 
board. Mr. Coit alone received a 
salary, as he was expected to devote 
all, or nearly all, his time to the busi- 
ness of the board. Almost his 
first duty was to represent the com- 
mission at the prison congres* at 
Cincinnati. 

The advisory board was requested 
to visit all the prisons in the state 
where women were held before the 
close of 1870. 

In their first report, the prison 
asserted the belief 
that “the entire separation of con- 
vict women from convict men is de- 
sirable and practicable,’”’ though in 
their investigations on this point 
“they have met with considerable 
opposition.” One keeper after an- 
other said, “Why! I need these 
women to do the necessary house- 
work, the sewing and washing, the 
making and mending, the baking 
and boiling. If you take them away 
1 shall hire all this work 


commissioners 


have to 
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done at the expense of the county!” 
While the commissioners appreciated 
these objections, they replied that 
all this work was done by men 
and boys in certain prisons and on 
shipboard, and they urged the need 
of a new separate prison for women, 
none having been found suitable for 
the purpose. The matter was re- 
ferred back to the prison commis- 
sioners, who were requested to report 
to the next legislature on the ex- 
pediency of establishing such prisons ; 
the number required; the probable 
cost of sites, buildings, and furniture; 
and any other matters pertinent to 
the inquiry. 

The report was duly rendered to 
the legislature of 1872. Numerously 
signed petitions were sent in, and a 
oublic meeting was held. The com- 
mittee on prisons again gave a 
hearing. It found that “the cost of 
alttring any existing prison would 
be talf as much as building a new 
one, ind would necessitate the build- 
ing ofa new jail, while the remodeled 
one wtuld be but poorly adapted 
for its purpose and would answer 
but for ashort time.” Concisely, it 
would be5ut a makeshift. A reso- 
lution wa: submitted “that the 
governor, Wth the advice and con- 
sent of the cwuncil, is hereby author- 
ized to selec\ and purchase a site 
and approve a plan and 
cause such prism to be constructed,” 
$206,000 to be apropriated for the 
purpose. This resolve was refused 
a third reading inthe house. The 
expense was the swmbling block. 
Many members saw the need, but 
“thought the communty was hardly 
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prepared to actonit” then. “They 
feared their constituents were not so 
well informed as themselves,” and 
would not sustain them in voting 
for so large an appropriation. 
Meantime it was announced that 
“a prison ‘exclusively for ladies’ is 
to be built in Toronto.” 

The Springfield Republican saw an 
economical way out of the difficulty: 
‘Let the state take possession of the 
Dedham prison and send women 
there; let it, if necessary, buy a few 
acres of land in Dedham, perhaps ad- 
joining the temporary home, and 
build there a small reformatory, to 
which women may be promoted from 
Dedham jail, and from which they 
may be again promoted to the tem- 
porary home.” 

In his address to the legislature, 
January 2, 1873, Governor Washburn 
advised the conversion of the state 
Bridgewater into a 
The prison com- 


almshouse at 
woman’s prison. 
missioners were willing to accept this 
plan, if they could not do better, but 
many philanthropists could not agree 
with the governor. Petitions for a 
new separate prison were circulated, 
hearings were once more in order, 
and meetings were held in further- 
ance of the measure. Some oppo- 
nents of the Bridgewater plan advo- 
cated the new prison, hoping it would 
be defeated, as before, on the ground 
of economy, and both projects would 
fail, and the Bridgewater bill was set 
aside for one authorizing the con- 
struction of the new prison. Though 
the passage of the bill was urged by 
numerously signed petitions, it was 
finally defeated in the senate by 10 
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to 19, “mainly on the ground of 
economy.” “There is something 
pathetic,” said the Springfield Repud- 
ican, May 1, 1873, “in the way the 
friends of prison reform in Massa- 
chusetts, represented by the prison 
commission and its advisory board of 
women, were led up to the sacrificial 
block in the senate and beguiled into 
the defeat of their bill for a woman’s 
prison.” 

The friends of the measure, how- 
ever, set themselves to the devising 
of new plans and the strengthening 
of their efforts. A league for the 
establishment of a separate prison 
for women was formed. The gen- 
eral court of 1874 must have been 
convinced that defeat had not been 
accepted. The seventy-six petitions 
were signed by over “nine thousand 
of the best citizens of the state, in- 
cluding many men and women who 
were widely known for philanthropic 
efforts.” 

The prison committee reported to 
the house, March to, a bill author- 
izing the prison commissioners, sub- 
ject to the approval of the governor 
and council, to select a site, approve 
a plan, and construct a prison which 
should accommodate 500 prisoners. 
The cost was to be met by certifi- 
cates of debt, not exceeding $300,- 
000, to be issued by the treasurer of 
the commonwealth. This bill was 
referred to the finance committee. 

The kind of opposition the friends 
of the bill had to meet may be seen 
by the following, from an editorial 
under date of March 12, 1874: 


The new prison, of course, 
will be somewhere near Boston, so 
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that when a Berkshire county woman 
happens to be fined $1 for drunken- 
ness, as sometimes they are, or sen- 
tenced for a brief term to jail, she 
must be transported to Boston at a 
cost to the county of at least $25; 
and when her sentence has been 
served, she is released in a strange 
place, without friends or money and 
far away from home. Every county 
has substantially a separate prison 
for women. They have their own 
part and portion of the jail, and in 
no way associate with the prisoners 
of the other sex, and are well cared 
for in every respect. The scheme is 
only another piece of legislative 
sentimental tomfoolery that will 
cost the state a million or there- 
abouts. 


The bill, reported by one com- 
mittee and passed upon favorably 
by two others, was, May 6, referred 
to the next general court by a vote 
of 53 to 46. A motion to reconsider 
was made, on the ground that mary 
members were absent and that with 
a full attendance the result might 
be different. This was proved, for 
on May 7 the reconsideration was 
carried by a close vote, go to 87; 
some amendments were accepted; 
the bill passed to a third reading by 
an increased majority; and the vote 
on May 12 for engrossment was 103 
yeas to 57 nays. The senate passed 
the billto be engrossed June 3, but 
reconsideration was moved, carried, 
and the bill was recommitted to the 
committee on public charitable insti- 
tutions. ‘The reformatory prison 
for women tremb!ed on the verge of 
destruction yesterday, but was given 
a breathing spell by recommitment,” 
said a daily paper of June 11. 
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In the Boston 7vanscript of the 
same date the following appeared: 

The bill for the establishment of 
a separate prison for female con- 
victs was sent back to the com- 
mittee on Wednesday afternoon by 
a vote of 15 to 13. As the members 
of the league, who have worked hard 
all winter for this reformatory meas- 
ure, were passing down the state 
house stairs they heard one member 
of the senate say, ‘These women 
won't come here any more.” An- 
other answered, “ No, we shan’t see 
them here again very soon.” 

Yes, but when we all come to 
stand before the bar of God “these 
women” will be there. And He 
who said, “In prison and ye visited 
me not,” will be there, too. Are 
these senators ready for that day of 
reckoning ? 

[The above incident is told, as her 
expression of a righteous indigna- 
tion, by a noble woman, who has 
given of her time and means to a 
movement in behalf of the criminal 
class of her own sex which ought 
instantly to have commended itself 
to every lawmaker’s common sense 
as well as to the justice and pity of 
his heart. | 

The Advertiser of June Ig said: 
The women’s prison bill is spe- 
cially assigned in the senate this 
afternoon on the question of en- 
grossment. There ought not to 
be a shadow of a doubt in regard to 
its passage. No reform that has 
been asked for in the commonwealth 
for years has been more thoroughly 
examined or more cordially sup- 
ported by an intelligent public senti- 
ment. 

There lies before the present writer 
a telegram, dated June 23, 1874, and 
signed Joshua Coit: “ Bill passed 
without amendment, 16 to 8.” On 
June 26 the bill was passed to be 
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enacted, and on June 30 the bill 
authorizing a loan of $300,000 was 
finally passed. The acts were signed 
by Lieutenant-governor Talbot on 
the last day of the session. 
The commission 
tised for proposals of sites, and in 
September a farm in Sherborn was 
purchased, with the approval of the 


prison adver- 


governor and council and the state 
board of health. 

The opponents of the separate 
prison were determined to make one 
more effort. Senator Getchell, of 
Worcester, early in the session of 
1875, introduced a bill to repeal the 
act of 1874. The committee reported 
adversely, and, after much speechify- 
ing, the bill was rejected, 12 to 9, but 
the next day reconsideration was car- 
ried, 15 to 14. After another wordy 
contest the bill to repeal was rejected. 
The chief argument of the opponents 
was the one that had been prominent 
throughout,—the plea for economy. 

The advertisements for proposals 
for the construction of the buildings 
appeared April 29, 1875, and in June 
the announcement was made that the 
contracts had been awarded. The 
governor and council were notified 
on August 30, 1878, that the prison 
was ready for their inspection. The 
governor, by proclamation, on Octo- 
ber 30, declared the prison estab- 
lished. The same day the first pris- 
oner directly committed was sent 
from the central district court of 
Worcester. Transfers were made 
from other penal institutions in cases 
of unexpired sentences exceeding 
three months. 

Step by stepthis struggle has been 
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thropists of the present day to realize 
what energetic and persevering efforts 
were required to initiate a reform, 
the need of which now seems self- 
evident. In the outset, and during 
the whole contest, the advocates of 
the had no more 
efficient and constant ally than the 
Boston Datly Advertiser. It was a 
noble band that stood shoulder to 
shoulder in this work. The league, of 
which ex-Governor Emory Washburn 
was president, was composed “of men 
and women of character and influence 
living mostly in or near Boston,” and 
contributed much towards the result, 
by diffusing information and arousing 
interest. 
tained 


new measures 


The advisory board, sus- 
by the prison commission, 
at the front. The 
commission, in its report for 1876, 
said : 

“We are indebted to Miss Chicker- 
ing for the first suggestion, for the 
progress and final achievement of the 
reformatory prison for women. The 
first suggestion had its origin in 
her keen sense of the needs of the 


was always 


prisoners, her deep sympathy in their 
helplessness, her yearning desire for 
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followed, for it is well for philan- 






their reformation, and _ intelligent 
knowledge of the best means to 
attain this desired end. The result 
is due to her unyielding resistance 
to all temporizing or procrastinating 
measures on the part of friends and 
all discouragements on the part of 
foes.” 

In 1879 the prison commission was 
reorganized on its present status, the 
members being three men and two 
women, with a secretary. Among 
on the re- 
organized commission was Mrs. Ellen 
C. Johnson, whose name became so 
widely known in connection with the 
reformatory after her appointment 
as its superintendent in 1884. Her 
recent death has already been re- 
corded in the REVIEW, together with 
some account of her work. The 
especial though sorrowful interest 
just now attached to her name lends 
a particular timeliness to this narra- 
tive of the movement the success of 
which made possible her later work. 
The devotion and energy of those 
who made the _ reformatory for 
women a fact was amply com- 


those who first served 


plimented by the achievements of 
its recent superintendent. 
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THE SAVINGS SOCIETY OF NEWPORT. 


BY ANNA F. 


Newport has long ceased to be a 
seat of any manufacturing interests, 
and is become a summer city. In 
winter it has a very small leisure 
class, of moderate means; in sum- 
mer an aggregation of wealth, leisure, 
and display more in evidence than 
in any other place in the world, the 
influence of which penetrates down 
Broadly 
speaking, the city’s entire industry 


through every social class. 


consists in supplying this summer 
population with what it wants; work 
begins in the spring, when the roads 
must be put in order for its driving, 
the gardens planted, the houses re- 


paired, painted, and cleaned, and 
ceases when these gardens and 
houses have donned their winter 


coverings. The scarcity of work in 
winter is increased by the fact that 
a large proportion of the middle 
classes, who are themselves remu- 
neratively employed in summer, 
will in winter economize by doing 
chores, their washing, 


their own 


sewing, housework. Moreover, the 
summer reputation for wealth and 
well-paid work brings to Newport 
more than its due proportion of the 
working classes, who, once come, 
remain and fall to the share of the 
smaller winter community to pro- 
vide for. Practically, therefore, the 
poor people of the city must earn in 
six, or at most in seven, months 
their living for the year. 
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HUNTER. 


One of the discouraging conditions 
that faced the local charity organi- 
zation society at its start, twenty-one 
years ago, was a large aggregation 
of improvident persons who, starting 
the winter with practically nothing, 
abso- 
lutely no work to offer them, having 


and then, because there was 
to be fed and warmed by the city, or 
by private charity, had come to look 
upon this 
right. It 


assistance as theirs by 
realized 


that next to nothing of reform could 


was very soon 
be accomplished after winter had 
once set in, beyond perhaps a little 
regulating of relief. If the society 
was to help these people to support 
themselves it must begin its work 
when their work began, and induce 
them to arrange for the six months 
of feast to feed the six months of 
famine. 

And so in 1880 the savings society 
came to be started. In June of 
that year four ladies began to visit 
week 


on a given day each every 


family which during the previous 
winter was known to have received 
assistance, and others who it was be- 
lieved might profit by such lessons 
of thrift. 


their labor the families under their 


During the six months of 


care were induced to lay by $690.10 
for use in winter. From this small 
beginning the society has grown un- 
til the report for the past year shows 


$3,955.92 collected from 620 differ- 
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ent persons by fourteen visitors. 
The cards given to each depositor 
read on one side as a receipt from 
the charity organization society, and 
on the other are spaced to receive 
the amounts handed to the visitor 
each week. The person saving enters 
into an agreement that the money 
remain in the hands of the society 
until December 1, after which it 
may be withdrawn as needed until 
June. 

At first it was a distinct advantage 
to use the savings for coal orders, as 
it was possible to make contracts for 
coal at summer prices, but of late the 
dealers have refused the society any 
advantage, on the ground that the 
orders in small quantities were trou- 
blesome. Another change that has 
come about is in the season of col- 
lecting. So many persons who had 
learned the charm of a weekly visit 
were unwilling to forego the pleasure 
in winter that the work has become 
largely continuous the year round, 
though, of course, summer is still the 
harvest season, so far as mere money 
received is concerned. 

While the results of any one year’s 
work have not been startling, it does 
mean a good deal that $39,000 has 
been put by for weeks and months at 
a time by really poor people during 
these eighteen years, and there are 
always individual cases of success to 
cheer and encourage the collectors. 
A woman who supported herself by 
taking in laundry work told the 
difficulty 
always had been getting her coal, 


writer that her greatest 


and that, when the first ton came up 
which was paid for by the money on 
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her card, it seemed exactly as if some 
one had made her a present of it. 
Not all the money is saved for ordi- 
nary household expenses; it comes 
in all sorts of amounts, and is used 
for all sorts of purposes. A cripple 
boy has been saving for a couple of 
years to buy himself a wooden leg as 
soon as the surgeon says it is time 
for him to have one. Often it is 
for clothing. A number of thrifty 
mothers wait forthe “January sales” 
and buy the family flannels and stock- 
ings at reduced prices. In one or 
two cases mortgages have been paid. 

The society’s aim always is to 
make the savings card educational 
in its influence, to lead up, when 
the money can be spared for more 
permanent investment, to a savings 
bank-book or share-holding in the 
co-operative and building associa- 
tion. In one family three bank ac- 
counts were started 
As time 
old man could secure little paying 
work, and his money began to be 
drawn upon to eke out the family 
living. The old lady’s account grew 
to be something like $200, and was 
not touched until, at her husband's 
death, some of the money was used 
to pay funeral expenses, not 
sufficiently provided for by the al- 
lowance of the society to which he 
The 


care of by 


about twelve 


years ago. went on the 


his 


belonged. old 
then taken 


daughter, but 


woman was 
a grand- 
would 
have been sufficient to pay her way 


her savings 
into a home, if this had been neces- 
sary, and did with 
proper clothing the rest of her life 
paid doctor and medicine bills when 


provide her 
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she was ill, settled all funeral ex- 
penses, and gave beside a little 
sum to the granddaughter as a 
reward for her care. The third 
account stands in the name of this 
granddaughter’s child, now about 
thirteen years old, and amounts to 
something like $50. 

Our method of the personal col- 
lecting of savings has been objected 
to on the ground that it taught poor 
people to trust their money to 
strangers, whereas they needed 
rather lessons of caution, being gen- 
erally only the too easy victims of 
lying insurance agents, instalment 
buying plans, and the many similar 
schemes which do not better their 
condition. I can only say condi- 
tions vary in each place, and the 
work must intelligently conform to 
them. 
that it is teaching, in Newport, too 
blind Some of the 
names which are officially printed 


The society does not feel 
a confidence. 


on the back of the card are pretty 
sure to be known to the would-be 
saver, and the collector is generally 
of the 
neighborhood, or, in the case of her 
being new to the work, has been 


known personally to some 


personally introduced by a former 
collector. 

That the amounts collected are all 
money saved the taxpayers or the 
charitable of Newport is not claimed ; 
while our aim is especially to visit 
the very poorest, to persuade the 
most shiftless and most easily de- 
pendent to rely more upon them- 
selves, while the practice is still con- 
tinued of visiting each summer those 
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who have received help the winter 
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before, no question is asked of any- 
one who cares to join the society. 
As a fact many of its members are 
persons who in all likelihood would 
never be objects of charity. 

Since the savings society increases 
its membership largely from those 
who hear of it through friends, the 
visitor entering a home for the first 
time does so under very different 
conditions from the agent of any 
charitable society. She comes at 
the family’s own request, not to find 
out anything. 
not to give. 


She comes to receive, 
She comes embodying 
an idea of self-respect, not depend- 
ence. She comes in a capacity of 
The 


results are: She is received cordially; 


business, not condescension. 
she is shown the most hopeful, not 
the 
family; she stimulates the efforts at 


the most deplorable, state of 


thrift, not the talents of mendicancy; 


she becomes more truly a friend 
than one bearing gifts ever could 
So 


shield 


necessary is it considered to 


collectors from any loss of 
the power of being to their families 
the stimulus of cheer, of hope, of 
the 
possible side of every life, that those 
asked to 


promise never to give, persistently 


looking upon very brightest 


beginning the work are 
to ignore all whining and complaints, 
even judiciously to shut their eyes 
Of 


report to 


upon evident misery. course, 


the collector would the 
office any case of suffering that she 
comes across, and then we prefer 
that 


agent or almoner, except in cases 


some one else should act as 


where an intimacy of years has made 
her the natural confidential friend of 
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the family and established her influ- 
ence so strongly that a temporary 
change could not destroy it. 

Very nearly from the start of the 
savings society, the moral value of 
these business visits became so ap- 
parent that they were allowed to 
replace entirely the former “district 
visiting,” and purely “friendly visit- 
ing,” so-called, became very largely 
unnecessary. The collector being 
already in friendly relations with 
families on the verge of want, can, 
many a time, by wise advice, assist- 
ance in getting work, suggesting 
means, or inventing expedients, tide 
them over a time of danger, or, fail- 
ing this, is ready to furnish to the 
charity organization agent or the 
overseers of the poor a better knowl- 
edge of real conditions than any one 
who should visit the family for the 
first time when the need of assistance 
At the last 
ference it was objected to the so- 


exists. national con- 


ciety’s claim that these business 


visits are valuable substitutes for 
“ friendly visits,” that the collectors 
visited at stated times, were expected, 
could therefore be prepared for, and 
thus lost the opportunities of getting 
at the truth that the unexpected 
visit of the friendly visitor affords. 
There is validity in the objection, but 
there are, on the other hand, so many 
virtues in the expected visit, that I 
am seriously thinking for the next 
two months of announcing my dates 
to a family where I am visiting, just 
to see if by so doing I may not suc- 
ceed in getting the dishes washed, 
the kitchen floor swept, and the 
wash-tub emptied, with possibly a 
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chair which need not be cleared of 
the children’s clothes before I can 
sit down. 

It sounds comparatively easy to 
enter upon this work. To take a 
list of perhaps twenty families in 
one neighborhood and call for their 
savings on a stated day each week 
seems to require nothing more than 
good health, a little self-sacrifice, 
and considerable patience. But 
what we have come to look upon as 
the ideal collector is a rare being, 
requiring about every virtue of 
body, mind, and character that to 
man is given; for it means being 
friend, adviser, helper in every sort 
This réle falls to the 
lot of our collectors, unsought, in 


of trouble. 


almost all the families they visit, and 
in proportion as they know how to 
accept the 
friendship of real service. 
our most 


their 
One of 
collectors iast 


opportunity is 


devoted 
suinmer gave up her work tempo- 
rarily to take a six weeks’ course of 
instruction at the hospital, in order 
that she might better know how to 
answer the innumerable questions 
put to her in ordinary household 
medicine and be better able to help 
and give advice in the many cases 
of slight emergencies or nursing that 
A little 


discovers a 


she constantly encountered. 
often 
remedy to some injustice or petty 


law knowledge 
oppression. A good business head 
can set some family affairs to rights 
that had fallen into disorder. Every 
household talent has ample oppor- 
tunity for exercise, while it goes 
without saying that the loving, pa- 
tient heart, the noble ideal, the 
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cheery manner, in the long run, have 
their influence upon the most hope- 
less families. If the woman who 
filled a depression in the seat of a 
wooden chair with molasses for her 
child to dip its bread into had not 
dropped off my list by removal, I 
feel quite sure I could report that 
the suspicious glances I was obliged, 
in self-defense, to bestow upon her 
furniture, had in the end revealed 
to even that housewife’s benighted 
soul the greater propriety and con- 
venience of a saucer. 

The social side of the scheme 
appeals to many more strongly 
than the economic advantages. One 
woman said she wouldn't give up 
saving for anything—she didn’t miss 
the quarters, and it acquainted her 
with such pleasant ladies. There 
grows to be such a bond between 
the collector and her families that it 
becomes a trial to both to sever it. 
Once a family wouldn’t move to a 
more convenient part of the town 
for fear of losing their own “lady.” 
The collectors have a hard struggle 
when any one list becomes too large 
and has to be divided. Fortunately 
the work itself is so largely educa- 
tional to the visitor that no one with 
a true desire of being useful and an 
ordinary amount of brains need hesi- 
tate in offering her services or be dis- 
couraged towards attaining ultimate 
success. I have said that we stopped 
our visiting at no social conditions. 
There are two special reasons that 
while it aimed primarily and still aims 
at reaching the very poor and the 
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easily dependent, the society is glad 
to have thrifty, self-supporting fami- 
lies also ask for a visitor. 
a mighty force. 


Fashion is 
The visit of a known 
almsgiver is, according to neighbor. 
hood ethics, a distinct social disad- 
vantage, and our collectors’ visits 
would share the stigma if we pro- 
fessed to go only to the very poor. 
When, however, the nabob of the 
court takes to having a card, the 
most shiftless occupant of the other 
houses screws up her back hair 
and waylays the visitor to say she 
has decided that she will have one, 
too. The second reason is that any 
one hoping to uplift the degraded 
and despondent poor needs to know 
intimately the lives of the 
respecting thrifty. When a woman 
whose husband earns a steady ten 
dollars a week can never make two 
ends meet, is periodically ejected for 


self- 


non-payment of rent, always looks 
to the Dorcas society, church, or 
King’s daughters to clothe her chil- 
dren, it is not from my own house- 
hold that I can get the wisdom to 
help her, it is not from any of my 
friends to whom time is of more 
value than money. I must go for 
assistance to one whose money, like 
this woman’s, is of more value than 
time. I must be able to ask some 
other housewife just how she man- 
ages to make her husband's ten dol- 
lars supply respectably all the family 
The collector needs, from 
every point of view, the friendship 


needs. 


of one-half the families on her list 
as much as the other half needs hers. 








THE REFORM OF THE SUBSIDY SYSTEM: 


NEW YORK’S APPROPRIATIONS TO PRIVATE CHARITIES UNDER INVESTIGATION. 


BY EDWARD 


On September 7 a report was sub- 
mitted to the board of estimate and 
apportionment of the city of New 
York by Mr. Bird S. Coler, the comp- 
troller, which marks an epoch in the 
history of the relations between pub- 
lic and private charities. To appre- 
ciate its significance, it is necessary 
to recapitulate certain facts with 
which readers of THE CHARITIES 
REVIEW are already familiar. 

An act was passed by the last legis- 
lature, conferring upon the city of 
New York authority to make appro- 
priations to private charitable insti- 
tutions, and to increase or decrease 
the amounts which have been fixed 
by the legislature in the past to be 
appropriated annually to specified 
institutions. Previous to this time 
there had been constant legislation, 
requiring, or, since the present con- 
stitution (which prohibits mandatory 
legislation of this kind) went into 
effect, authorizing the city to 
appropriate specific amounts to par- 
ticular institutions. At the time 
when the above mentioned act was 
introduced, there were pending a 
large number of such bills. These 
were ignored after the act was passed, 
making clear that its motive was the 
transfer of the entire responsibility 
to the local board of estimate and 
338 
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apportionment. Thisact is not only 
in accordance with the principles of 
home rule, but has the additional 
merit of placing the responsibility 
for appropriations to private chari- 
ties in the hands of that body which, 
in form, makes the appropriations, 
thus doing away with the purely ad- 
ministrative character of its grants. 
Even where by the terms of the 
act discretion had been lodged in the 
local board, the grant of power to 
make a given appropriation had 
virtually been interpreted as a direc- 
tion to use it, and the amounts 
authorized by the state legislature 
were voted as a matter of course, 
the acts being construed as if they 
were mandatory. Until the present 
law was passed there had been, 
moreover, some question as to the 
authority of the board of estimate 
and apportionment under the New 
York charter regarding certain ap- 
propriations specified in that instru- 
ment. That question also has now 
been definitely settled by the law 
empowering the board to increase or 
diminish appropriations to any 
extent. 

The comptroller, who is, except 
the mayor, the most important 
member of the board of estimate and 
apportionment, quickly appreciated 
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the immense responsibility placed 
upon the board by this law, and 
seized upon the opportunity to 
investigate the whole system of 
payments to private charities. The 
present report embodies the results 
of this investigation. If it leads to 
the reform of the existing system it 
will not be the first time that the 
city of New York has changed its 
policy in regard to such payments. 

Prior to 1824, public and private 
charities were distinct. Public 
charges were placed in institutions 
under the management of public 
officials and supported wholly by 
public funds, and private charges 
were supported by private funds in 
private institutions. In 1824, the 
house of refuge on Randall’s island 
was started as a private corporation. 
In 1825, it received an appropriation 
from the state, and ever since, al- 
though it is still a private corpora- 
tion, it has continued to receive state 
aid. In 1846, the first departure in 
granting such appropriations to or- 
phan asylums was made.' 


Later, appropriations were made 
from the local instead of the state 
treasuries, but as the cities 
counties did not appropriate as gen- 
erously as the institutions thought 
they ought, the practice commenced 
of going to Albany to ask the legis- 
lature to pass laws directing the city 
or county to pay certainsums. The 
constitutional convention of 1894 in- 
troduced The first 
provides that the legislature may 
authorize, but not require, any city, 
county, or town to appropriate funds 
to private institutions. The second 
innovation is that the state board of 


and 


two changes. 


1Homer Folks, Charities, April 8, 1899. 
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charities was given authority, so far 


as children’s institutions are con- 
cerned, to establish regulations in 
accordance with which inmates are 
to be received and retained. 
Roughly speaking, we may there- 
fore distinguish historically in the 
legislation of the state of New York 
four different policies: First, that of 
distinct separation between public 
and private charities. This may 
properly be called the normal Ameri- 
can policy, prevailing, as it does, 
throughout the greater part of the 
country. Second, that of appro- 
priations from the state treasury. 
This policy is to some extent in 
force in Pennsylvania and other 
states. Third, that of mandatory 
appropriations by local public bod- 
ies and of permissive acts con- 
strued by the local authorities as 
mandatory, result- 
to the loca- 


if they were 
ing in confusion as 
tion of responsibility and an enor- 
mous increase in the amounts ap- 
propriated. Finally, that by which 
responsibility has again been fixed 
upon local agencies, a policy aus- 
piciously inaugurated by the search- 
ing and thorough inquiry by the 
responsible financial officer of the 
city into both the general policy of 
making such appropriations and the 
claims of individual institutions and 
agencies to the appropriations which 
they have hitherto received. 

It appears from the somewhat in- 
complete statistics published as an 
appendix to the comptroller’s report 
that the total sum given by the city 
to charitable institutions of various 
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classes in the calendar year 1898 
was $3,132,786.20, of which $1,719,- 
253.78 was paid to homes for de- 
pendent children, $934,632.05 
hospitals and other medical chari- 
ties, $75,479.51 to reformatories for 
women, $150,208.18 to homes for 
the aged and institutions for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind, and $253,- 
212.68 to a large number of mis- 


to 


cellaneous charities. In the last 
mentioned sum the only items of 
more than ten thousand dollars 


were to the actor’s fund, $11,017.95, 
St. John’s guild, $30,750, the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, $30,000, and the children’s 
aid society, $128,987.47. The insti- 
tutions included in the above men- 
tioned classes, about two hundred 
and fifty in number, receive from 
all other sources than payments by 
the city $5,757,849.79. 

The facts about the charitable in- 
stitutions of New York city and the 
amounts by them from 
various sources were obtainable by 
the comptroller 


received 


his subordi- 
nates, although this was a matter of 
more difficulty than might have been 
supposed, because of the recent con- 
solidation, and because appropria- 
tions were not made uniformly in 
the city budget from the general 
fund, but also from the excise fund, 
from the theatrical and concert 
license fund, and from the amounts 
set aside for corporate schools. Only 
a little more than one-half of the 
total amount appropriated to private 
charities was included in the budget. 

Realizing that these facts were not 


and 


all that were required, the comp- 
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troller requested suggestions and ad. 
vice from the state board of chari. 
ties, the New York charity organi. 
zation society, the state charities aid 
association, and the New York medi. 
cal league. 





It will be of interest, | 


before outlining the features of the | 


comptroller’s report, to summarize 
the recommendations from each of 
Mr. Robert W. Heb. 
berd, secretary of the state board of 
charities, suggested : 


these sources. 


First, That there should bein the 
department of finance a well equipped 
bureau of charitable institutions, 
which through the work of inspec- 
tion and otherwise, should collect, 
classify, and file for ready reference 


all the useful information it is prac. | 


ticable to obtain relative to those 
charities which seek the assistance 
of the city. 

Second, That appropriations to 


charities should be limited to an 
amount commensurate with the 
useful public service rendered. For 


example, where institutions receive 
inmates, the city might agree to pay 
for the maintenance of a maximum 
number at a definite per capita rate, 
with the understanding that the 


department of charities must ap- | 


prove, in advance where possible, 
the reception and detention of each 
inmate thus paid for. 

Third, That to well conducted 
charitable institutions and societies 
for beneficent purposes, not having 
the care of inmates, a reasonable 
apportionment might be made, bear- 
ing some relation to the amount of 
private donations received, and with 
the understanding that the city’s 
monies should be used for the actual 
assistance of the poor, and not for 
administrative expenses. 
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monies obtained by the city from 
taxation should be devoted to the 
maintaining of public institutions, 
and not given for the support of 
societies or private institutions, no 
matter worthy excellent 
their motives might be. It declares 
that the which 
private institutions to depend upon 
public assistance is vicious, that it 
inculcates the habit of dependence 
upon the city, direct 
temptation to institutions 
without sufficient means of support. 
The league’s committee suggested : 


how or 


principle teaches 


and is a 
start 


First, That all hospitals or insti- 
tutions connected with a medical 
school should be cut entirely off the 
list of institutions helped by the 
city. Second, That all institutions 
which show a surplus over and above 
what they receive from the city 
should be cut off the list. Third, 
That all dispensaries should be cut 
of. Fourth, That all institutions 
which have used for the erection of 
buildings or for any other purpose 
whatsoever, beside the maintenance 
of the sick, any portion of the ap- 
propriation received from the city, 
should be cut off. Fifth, That each 
institution requesting assistance from 
the public purse should make oath 
that it has expended no portion of 
the public funds granted it in the 
preceding year for repairs, improve- 
ment of old buildings, or the erection 
of new ones. Sixth, That any in- 
stitution requesting public aid shall 
show under oath that seventy-five 
per cent of its income is derived from 
other sources than the public treas- 
ury. 

The league gave particulars regard- 
ing a large number of medical and 
other charities, tending in many in- 
stances to show that the institutions 
specified were not, in any proper 
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sense of the word, charities, or that 
their financial condition was such as 
to remove them from the class of in- 
stitutions needing public subsidies. 
Special objection was made to appro- 
priations to hospitals which are a 
necessary part of the medical schools 
to which they are attached. It was 
pointed out that the patients received 
in these hospitals are used for the 
purpose of clinical instruction, which 
clinical instruction is paid for by the 
students, the patients being thus a 
source indirectly of income to the 
schools. 


The charity organization society, 
as the first step in complying with 
the comptroller’s request for sugges- 
tions and information on this sub- 
ject, sought to ascertain the practice 
of other large cities in the United 
States, and the opinions of persons 
throughout the country whose ex- 
perience and professional standing 
The 


result was to bring out the excep- 


give weight to their opinions. 


tional and unique position which 
New York occupies among all Amer- 
ican cities in making large grants to 
private charities, and the equally 
striking unanimity of expert opinion 


against such grants. 


Of the twenty-nine large cities in 
the country, other than New York, 
included in the examination, twelve, 
or nearly half, make no grant what- 
soever from public sources to private 
institutions. It was found that, al- 
though there are exceptions, the 
general principle governing this mat- 
ter in the cities and towns of the 
United States is that public money 


is given only to public agencies. 
Aside from New York, the most 


notable exceptions are: Washington, 
where the plan of appropriations 
from the United States treasury is 
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strenuously opposed by the super- 
intendent of charities; Baltimore, 
where payment is made to private 
hospitals and institutions for chil- 
dren upon a per capita basis; and 
Richmond, where lump appropria- 
tions are made as in New York toa 
great variety of agencies. In Chi- 
cago there are no appropriations 
corresponding to the appropriations 
made to charitable institutions in 
New York. In Boston there are no 
appropriations whatever to private 
charities. The same is true of Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, 
and many smaller cities. 

A large majority of the twenty or 
more persons with whom the society 
corresponded, and who may be re- 
garded as authorities on the subject, 
emphatically opposed the policy of 
appropriating funds from the public 
treasury to private agencies. They 
took the position that homes for de- 
fective children, societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, chil- 
dren’s aid societies, newsboys’ homes 
and lodging-houses, orphan asylums, 
homes for the aged, general hospitals, 
special hospitals, dispensaries, homes 
for fallen women, general relief soci- 
eties, special societies of various 
kinds having relief funds, bureaus of 
charities, and charity organization 
societies, should all be private chari- 
ties sustained entirely by voluntary 
contributions. 

As an appendix to its communica- 
tion, the society submitted a tabu- 
lated statement containing the result 
of its examination into the policy 
and practice of other cities, as well as 
some of the more important expres- 
sions of expert opinion. The special 
committee of the society which 
drafted its report reached a conclu- 
sion in harmony with the practice of 
most American cities and the con- 


sensus of most expert opinion, that 
the ideal system for an American city 
is the entire discontinuance of 


all 
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grants of public monies to private 
institutions. 

The committee did not, however, 
recommend a sudden or reckless 
change of system, and it was espe. 
cially recommended that any change 
in the method of caring for depend. 
ent and delinquent children, if made 
at all, should be postponed until some 
other system of caring for them had 
been established. 


It is very possible that if the 
whole question of caring for children 
who are public charges could now be 
taken up de novo and it were not 
complicated by the existence of a 
number of large and, in many in- 





stances, admirably equipped institu. | 


tions, the society would champion a 
somewhat different system. Since 
this is not the situation, however, it 
is implied that progress is to be made 


rather by the improvement of the | 


existing agencies and a gradual re- 
duction of their abnormally large 
population. This process is already 
moderately well advanced. 

In reference to medical charities, 
the society suggested that the aggre. 


gate amount contributed to hospitals | 


should be apportioned on a per capita 
and per diem basis for free patients, 
and divided proportionately to such 
service among all incorporated and 
well managed institutions; that no 
payment should be made for patients 
cared for in endowed beds; that the 
per capita rate should be distinctly 
less than the actual cost to the 
hospital for the care of such patients; 
and that no payment should be made 
for patients in private hospitals when 
there are accommodations tn a corre- 
sponding public institution in the 
department of charities. 

It was insisted upon that appro- 
priations to children’s institutions 
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should be upon a per capita and per 
diem basis and that inmates should 
be accepted by the department of 
charities in advance of payment by 
the city. It was pointed out that 
the rate of payment should certainly 
not exceed and should preferably be 
less than the cost of similar care for 
the same class of dependents in 
public institutions of the department 
of charities. It was also suggested 
that advantage should be taken of 
the present opportunity to make 
uniform the varying rates of pay- 
ment to private institutions for the 
care of children. Upon the impor- 
tant question which arises concerning 
the “ industrial schools”’ of the chil- 
dren's aid society and the American 
female guardian society, the belief 
was expressed that as rapidly as pos- 
sible these schools should be assimi- 
lated fully into the public school 
system, and that appropriations to 
the private societies should be con- 
tinued only during the transitional 
period in which such change is tak- 
ing place. “We believe,” says the 
committee, “that the city should 
not make appropriations to pay for 
investigations in police magistrates’ 
courts conducted by private socie- 
ties, or for any form of fresh-air work 
carried on by private societies, nor 
do we discover any justification for 
appropriations to homes for fallen 
women, relief societies, nurseries, 
shelters, and other miscellaneous 
charities that have heretofore shared 
in the distribution of public funds.” 

In conclusion, the charity organ- 
ization society strongly urges the 
necessity of regarding the present 
exceptional and exorbitant amount 
of money appropriated to private 
charities as a maximum, and of ef- 
fecting a very considerable decrease 
in the amount thus expended. ! 

On July 21, the reply of the state 
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charities aid association was _ for- 
warded. Their conclusions on the 
general subject, as formulated by the 
committee which was appointed to 
reply to the comptroller’s letter, are 
summed up as follows: 


A careful study of this question 
has convinced us that the plan of 
granting public subsidies to private 
institutions has inherent and grave 
dangers which it is impossible to 
obviate, and that no plan can be 
devised which will insure wholly 
satisfactory results. We find that 
appropriations of public funds to 
private institutions inevitably tend 
to diminish and discourage private 
charity; that the system confuses 
the duties of the public authorities, 
of private citizens, and private organi- 
zations, and prevents any clear divi- 
sion of the field as between public 
and private effort; that it encourages 
the growth of privately managed 
but publicly supported charities to 
an unlimited and harmful extent; 
that, although often apparently 
economical in the beginning, it is 
always in the long run enormously 
expensive; that it indirectly prevents 
a proper equipment and maintenance 
of the public charitable institutions, 
and that its permanent disadvantages 
far outweigh any immediate and 
temporary benefits that may be de- 
rived when the system is first estab- 
lished. We hope, therefore, that 
the city authorities, having practi- 
cally full authority over the subject, 
will at once begin to reduce the 
amounts so appropriated, and will 
look forward to an absolute and final 
discontinuance of the custom at some 
future date, when proper public pro- 
vision has been made for all public 
dependents. 

So far as children’s institutions are 


‘The communication from the charity organization society was sent to the comptroller 


on June 27, and its full text, with the appendices, was published in Charities of July 8. 
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concerned, no radical change can be 
made until some other system has 
been established, nor should any be 
attempted until the present effort to 
regulate subsidies has had a full and 
fairtrial. If the present efforts to 
exercise a rational and proper con- 
trol over these subsidies should fail, 
then some other system should be 
adopted. The remarkable success of 
public systems of caring for destitute 
children in many states of the union 
affords every reason for believing 
that a satisfactory system of public 
care for children could be established 
in this state, if such a step should 
become necessary. 


The committee of the state chari- 
ties aid association, before stating 
these conclusions, exhaustively re- 
viewed each class of institutions and 
made specific recommendations, tak- 
ing pains to point out their practical 
result upon and their application to 
each class. Its general recommend- 
ations were as follows: 


First. All applications to private 
charities should be made in the 
annual budget from the general 
fund. The excise fund and the 
theatrical and concert license fund 
should not be contributed to chari- 
table institutions, but should be 
turned over to the general fund for 
the reduction of taxation. 

Second. The city should make no 
appropriation for the maintenance of 
persons, whether dependent chil- 
dren, hospital patients, inmates of 
homes for the aged, or others, except 
such as are accepted as proper public 
charges by the department of public 
charities, after due investigation of 
the circumstances of such persons, 
and should pay for such persons 
only for such periods of time as are 
approved by the department of pub- 
lic charities. This suggestion, how- 
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ever, should not apply to persons 
committed by courts or magistrates 
upon conviction of offenses. 

Third. All institutions and so. 
cieties should receive the same rate 
of payment for the same class of 
inmates, except that the per capita 
rate should diminish as the number 
of inmates increases. 

Fourth. The city should make all 
payments to children’s institutions 






é 


and hospitals at a per capita rate, | 


instead of making an appropriation 
of a gross amount, as is now done 
in some cases. If appropriations 
are made to institutions other than 
children’s institutions and hospitals, 
such appropriations should, when- 
ever practicable, be at a per capita 
rate, rather than in a gross amount. 

Fifth. Payments to corporate and 


industrial schools should be ona per | 


capita plan, based on the number of 
pupils attending the school. 


Ulti- | 


mately these pupils should be pro- | 


vided for in the public-school system, 
and the administration of charity 
separated entirely from the work of 
public education. 

Sixth. Appropriations to dispen- 
saries might wisely be discontinued, 
though, in order to prevent hard- 
ship, each institution might receive 
in 1900 an appropriation of one-half 
the amount received by it from city 
funds during 1899. If, however, it 
should be decided not to discontinue 
appropriations to dispensaries, we 
suggest that no new dispensaries be 
added to the list receiving public 
funds, and that no dispensary should 
receive in any year from public 
sources more than one-half the 
amount received by it during the 
preceding year from voluntary con- 
tributions, nor, in any event, should 
it receive more in any year than it 
received in 1899. 

Seventh. When the city main- 
tains institutions in its own depart- 
ment of public charities for special 
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classes of cases,and these institu- 
tions are not filled, the city should 
not pay for the same classes of cases 
elsewhere. 

Eighth. The city should definitely 
adopt and announce the policy of 
not making appropriations to general 
relief societies and other agencies 
for helping the poor in their homes. 
To avoid hardships, it might appro- 
priate to such institutions for the 
year 1900 one-half of the amount 
received by them from the city 
during 1899, announcing that no 
such appropriations would thereafter 
be made. 

Ninth. In case of miscellaneous 
institutions to which appropriations 
have heretofore been made in gross 
amounts, we suggest that, whenever 
practicable, the appropriations be 
placed on a per capita basis, and that 
appropriations which can not be 
made on a per capita basis be discon- 
tinued after 1900, the appropriation 
for 1900 being in each case one-half 
the appropriation for 1899. If, how- 
ever, it is decided not to discontinue 
these appropriations after 1900, we 
suggest that no new institutions be 
added to this list, and that no such 
institution receive from public funds 
more than one-half the amount re- 
ceived from private sources during 
the preceding year, nor in any event 
more than it received in 1899. 

Tenth. The present total appropri- 
ations to hospitals and homes for the 
aged should be regarded as a maxi- 
mum, and should be gradually re- 
duced. 


It would be a pleasure to follow 
the lucid and convincing arguments 
made by the committee in behalf of 
these recommendations, but so much 
space has already been given toa 
description of the sources of infor- 
mation and advice sought by the 
comptroller that there remains only 
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enough to refer to the influence ex- 
erted by Dr. A. G. Warner's discus- 
sion of the subject in his standard 
work on “ American charities.” The 
writer happens to know that the 
comptroller and his associates in the 
department of finance did not rest 
satisfied to get Dr. Warner’s views 
and arguments at second hand, but 
that several copies of his book were 
purchased for use in their own study 
of the subject. A long extract is 
made from it in that section of the 
body of the comptroller’s report 
which deals with appropriations for 
dependent children. 

It is now time to turn to the re- 
port which has been the occasion of 
so extended an The 
first thing to be said about it is that 


introduction. 


it is a thoroughly businesslike and 
Whether it 
is acted upon favorably by the board 


conservative document. 


of estimate or apportionment or not, 
the report is of such a character as 
to take at once and to retain per- 
manently a prominent place in the 
literature of the subject. It will be 
consulted as the report of Josiah 
Quincy to the general court of 
Massachusetts in 1821; that of sec- 
retary of state J. V. N. Yates to the 
legislature of New York in 1824, and 
that of the poor law commissioners 
of 1817 and 1834 in 
consulted, for information as to his- 


England are 


torical facts and contemporary opin- 
ions upon the remedies for serious 
abuses in the current systems of pro- 
viding for the needs of dependents. 
The writer is so sanguine as to believe 
that like the other 
tioned, and 


reports men- 


especially the classic 
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of 1834, the present report will event- 
ually be seen to have inaugurated 
a successful reform 
with which it deals. 

The comptroller begins by declar- 
ing that it is remarkable that no 
serious attempt has ever been made 
to reform a system of disbursing 
public funds so frequently and so 


of the abuses 


freely criticized as the New York 
system of subsidizing private chari- 
One reason of this he finds in 
the fact that until recently, as has 


ties. 


already been explained, the local 
the 
face of mandatory acts of the state 
legislature. 
tem are summarized as follows: 


authorities were powerless in 
The effects of this sys- 


First. Beneficiaries have been made 
the judges of their own deserts; for 
the bills presented by them to the 
legislature have usually been passed 
without amendment or modification. 
Second. Gross inequalities in dis- 
bursing public funds have arisen— 
different institutions receiving differ- 
ent rates of payment for the same 
class of work. Third. Payments have 
been required to be made to certain 
institutions, the objects of which, 
though of a charitable nature, are 
not of such a character as to warrant 
a public subsidy. Fourth. The officers 
of the municipality have had no con- 
trol over the method of disbursing 
these subsidies, and in some cases 
no knowledge of the purposes for 
which the monies donated were to 
be applied. Fifth. In some cases 
the uses made of public subventions 
have undoubtedly tended towards 
fostering pauperism. Sixth. Private 
charities have been built up at the 
expense of the public charities main- 
tained by the city. 

After noting the constitutional 


amendment of 1894, the comptroller 
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refers appreciatively to the co-opera. 
tion of Senator Stranahan, chairman 
of the senate committee on cities, in 
securing the passage of the act which 
places the full responsibility upon 
the local board of estimate and 
apportionment—an act which, in the 
language of the present report, “is 
destined to revolutionize the rela. 





tions existing between the city treas. 
ury and private eleemosynary institu. 
tions.” 

The comptroller, referring to the 
replies received to the request for 
advice from the active and experi- 
enced workers in the charitable field, 
expresses surprise at the uniformly 
radical nature of the reforms sug-| 
gested, and makes it clear that while | 


appreciating the theoretical sound. 
ness of these conclusions and the} 
unanswerable character of the argu- 
ments addressed in their behalf, he 
is also duly mindful of the fact that 
sweeping and immediate reforms can 
be instituted only at the cost of} 
serious temporary injury to char. 
itable work of a necessary character. 
The policy which he recommends 
may properly be stated in the exact 
words of the report: 

I believe that the best results will 
be obtained if the board of estimate 
and apportionment will decide upon 
a policy which should first decide 
clearly the relations to be established 
between the city treasury and pri 
vate charitable institutions, and then 
move towards that end by gradually 
conforming the appropriations in the 
budget to that ideal in such a man 
ner that progress shall be made as 
rapidly as may be consistent with the 
desire to avoid crippling excellent 
charities which have been led to 
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depend for many years upon public 
assistance. By this, of course, I do 
not mean to suggest that the board 
should approach the subject with 
excessive timidity, for the evils which 
exist have assumed such proportions 
that a more or less severe use of the 
pruning knife must be made in deal- 
ing with appropriations, else the 
effect will be scarcely perceptible. 
I am convinced that ultimately the 
cause of charity will benefit rather 
than suffer from this course, for it is 
a serious objection to the whole sub- 
sidy system that it tends to dry up 
the sources of private benevolence. 


The specific recommendations of 
the comptroller are: 


That donations of public funds 
should be made only from the bud- 
get ; 

That all payments should be made 
according to some measure of serv- 
ices rendered, and that this basis 
should be made uniform for all insti- 
tutions performing similar work. 

That the facilities of the depart- 
ment of charities for investigating 
the circumstances of parents of chil- 
dren committed to institutions should 
be increased by the appointment of 
additional inspectors and that the 
system should be supplemented by 
the requirement that each institution 
caring for more than two hundred 
and fifty children shall employ for 
every five hundred children, or major 
fraction thereof, one visitor to make 
similar investigations. 

That for medical service no pay- 
ments should be made except for 
such cases as have been accepted by 
the department of public charities 
and certified as proper charges against 
the city treasury. 

That per capita payments to pri- 
vate institutions should not exceed 


‘Itis suggested that the maximum rate 
cases, and one dollar for surgical cases. 
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the cost of maintaining patients in 
the city hospitals.’ 

That if the practice of subsidizing 
dispensaries is to be continued—and 
the comptroller considers the wisdom 
of this policy at least doubtful—pay- 
ments should be gradually reduced, 
unless the state board of charities, 
under the authority conferred by the 
new dispensary law,” is able to bring 
about a thorough reform of the dis- 
pensary system by limiting each dis- 
pensary to a certain district and pro- 
viding for the investigation of ap- 
plicants. 

That appropriations to homes for 
the aged, which the comptroller re- 
gards as belonging entirely to the 
field of private charity, be discon- 
tinued after 1900, and that for that 
year there be granted one-half the 
amounts allowed for 1899. 

That the practice of appropriating 
lump sums to miscellaneous chari- 
table institutions be discontinued. 

As illustrating the complexity and 
confusion of the existing system and 
also the careful manner in which the 
report deals with present conditions, 
the final recommendation may be 
quoted in full: 


It has been the practice for some 
years past, both in Brooklyn and 
New York, to denote annually lump 
sums of money to charitable organ- 
izations performing work of a mis- 
cellaneous character. In New York 
these amounts have been for the 
most part comparatively small, and 
principally derived from the theatri- 
cal and concert license fund. In 
Brooklyn the amounts have been 
larger, and were obtained origi- 
nally from the excise fund, and later 
directly from the budget. I rec- 
ommend that this practice be dis- 


should be seventy cents a day for medical 


®This law goes into effect on October 1, 1899. 
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continued. The charter itself con- 
tains stringent prohibitions against 
the distribution of outdoor relief 
by the department of public char- 
ities, and the spirit of these pro- 


visions is against accomplishing 
the same result in an_ indirect 
manner. Many of these recipi- 


ents of public funds devote them- 
selves exclusively to outdoor re- 
lief, and an examination of the 
purposes of some of these organiza- 
tions shows that however proper 
these may be as the result of private 
benevolence, they are extremely im- 
proper objects of the public bounty. 
In the case of such of these institu- 
tions as perform work capable of 
classification with the well defined 
objects of charitable activity which 
the city has systematically assisted 
by subsidies in years past, and which 
can be paid for ona per capita basis, 
or on some other definite system of 
payment, I recommend that the lat- 
ter system be applied. In the case 
of institutions whose work can not 
be so classified and treated, I rec- 
ommend that payments be discon- 
tinued: (1) Immediately in the case 
of those organizations which have in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx received from year to year 
various and uncertain sums from the 
theatrical and concert license fund, 
with one exception hereafter noted; 
and (2) gradually, in the case of 
similar organizations in the borough 
of Brooklyn, for the reason that 
their claims having been recognized 
by statutory enactment they have 
been led to expect, with more or less 
confidence, a continuance of public 
aid, and an opportunity should be 
given to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions. In such cases I 
recommend that in the budget for 
the year 1900 one-half the amount 
be allowed that was granted for 
1899, and that thereafter the allow- 
ance be discontinued. 
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The one exception mentioned in 
the case of institutions which have 
shared in the distribution of the 
theatrical and concert license fund 
is the “actor's fund of America.” 
It has been the consistent practice of 
the board of estimate and apportion. 
ment for many years to grant to 
this charity exactly one-half of the 
amounts received by the city from 
theatrical licenses, and to withdraw 
immediately the whole of this sub. 
stantial appropriation would work 
considerable hardship. In order to 
enable its trustees to accommodate 
themselves to the changed con. 
ditions, I recommend that for the 
year 1900 one-half of the amount al- 
lowed in 1899 be appropriated and 
that thereafter this grant be discon. 
tinued. 





f 
f 


The subject of appropriations to | 


institutions whose claims to the re. 


ceipt of lump sums rest on special | 


statutory enactments is left for a 
later supplemental report. 
these—notably the children’s aid 
society and the American female 


Some of | 


guardian society—are said by the 
comptroller to perform work emi | 


nently worthy of public assistance. 
can doubt that if it 
should be a choice between leav. 
ing the work undone and _ con. 
tinuing to provide for it by a sys 
tem of payment to the societies 
in question, the latter alternative 
would be chosen. This work, how. 
ever, is not different in kind from 
that which the city does in its public 
schools. The theory upon which the 
private elementary schools exist, is 
that the children are from destitute 
families, and could not attend school 
at all, if it were not for such 
features of the “ industrial schools" 
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as the free clothing, the free mid- 
day meal, the greater latitude 
regarding regularity of attendance, 
and the personal attention given 
by teachers and visitors to individual 
pupils. It is urged that if the 
industrial schools did not exist, 
the children who attend them 
would have to be added to the 
already abnormally large 
nile population of the institutions. 
The fact is, however that a very 
large number of these children, 
probably 75 per cent, would have no 
dificulty whatever about attending 
the public schools, assuming that 
there were accommodations for them. 


juve- 


There is, of course, no reason why 
there should not be ample accom- 
modations. The splendid enthu- 
siasm devoted for a generation to 
the elementary education of a small 
fraction of the public school popula- 
tion in private schools by- what are 
practically public school methods 
have accomplished greater 
results if expended directly upon 
the improvement of the public school 
system. It would be fortunate if 
the societies engaged in this work 
would frankly recognize the anoma- 
lous character of the relations be- 
tween their schools and those of the 
board of education and would join 
the state charities aid 
and the charity organization society 
in the recommendation that their 
schools be incorporated into the 
public school system. This would 
not only obviate the necessity of 
an appropriation from the school 
fund to a private society, which is 
in itself a dangerous precedent, but 


would 


association 
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it would release for other purposes 
recognized as legitimate and urgent 
objects of private charity, funds 
which the societies now expend in 
supplementing the meagre appropri- 
ations made by the city. The sites 
and buildings acquired by the two 
societies for elementary schools, if 
not needed by them for other pur- 
poses, might be purchased by the 
city, and this would still further add 
to the available those 
branches of their work which do not 
compete with city departments. 
The comptroller’s report has eleven 
appendices. The first of these is a 
series of tables containing statistics 
relating to private charitable institu- 
tions receiving money from the city 
treasury. Then follow the four com- 
munications already outlined. The 
next four are reprints from publica- 


sums for 


tions of the state charities aid asso- 
ciation, and the last is the text of the 
Stranahan act. One of the reprints 
contains an outline of the argument 
made by the association in favor of 
transferring from the city magis- 
trates’ courts to the department of 
public charities the investigation of 
applications for the commitment 
of children for destitution. This 
view, which has also been urged by 
the charity organization society, met 
with the comptroller’s hearty indorse- 
ment, and in the body of the present 
report the co-operation of the city 
magistrates to this end is requested. 
This change, if adopted either 
by the voluntary action of the 
magistrates or by legislative enact- 
ment, would leave to the courts the 
responsibility for action in cases of 
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neglect, cruel treatment, improper 
guardianship, and other cases requir- 
ing criminal procedure. 

One communication to the comp- 
troller which demands special atten- 
tion, although of later date than 
the report and therefore not included 
among its appendices, is a letter 
from Reverend T. L. Kinkead, super- 
visor of catholic charities in the 
archdiocese of New York, dated 
September 14, and published in 
Charities of September 23. Father 
Kinkead, speaking for the catholic 
charities and the 800,000 catholics 
who are interested in their inmates, 
advocates the system of city con- 
tracts for the care of the poor. He 
objects to the use of such terms as 
grants, gifts, and subsidies, and pre- 
fers to speak of payments for services. 
The question thus ceases to be one 
of worthiness of charitable under- 
takings and becomes one of their 
need as a part of the machinery of 
city government. Father Kinkead 
affirms that public officials who have 
had long experience in charitable 
work have always declared that, 
under existing circumstances, the 
New York system of providing for 
the poor by contracting with private 
institutions is the best and cheapest 
system available. It is cited that 
the last constitutional convention, 
after a thorough and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the whole subject, 
came the conclusion. 
Reasons are adduced for believing 
that public appropriations do not 
dry up the sources of private benevo- 
lence, but rather transfer private con- 
tributions from charity 


to same 


one to 
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another, most people being disposed 
to give a certain amount to chari- 
table works. It is better that some 
persons should be left free to estab. 
lish magnificent monuments of 
charity or of education which would 
never exist if their founders felt 
constrained to devote their gifts to 
other purposes—perhaps more neces- 
sary but less attractive to them 
personally. Figures are given to 
show that from private sources of 


and for free education—more than 
four and a half million dollars are 
contributed. This includes, however, 
$2,040,000 for parochial 
which sum is calculated at a per 
capita rate from the total attend- 
ance, the rate taken being some. 
what less than the actual per capita 
cost of education in the city, and 
the further sum of $883,634 interest 
$14,000,000 invested in chil- 
dren’s homes, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions, and $8,000,- 
ooo, the estimated value of school 
buildings and sites. 

It is maintained that the use of pri- 
vate institutions leads to a saving of 
expense, and to increased efficiency ; 
in other words, that private agencies 
do the work more cheaply and bet- 
ter than public officials can do it, and 
that some private institutions, such as 
the New York foundling asylum, are 
doing work which the public could 
The tendency of 
private as distinct from public insti- 
tutions is to preserve and foster self- 
respect. In view of the reference 
already made to the comptroller’s 
indorsement of Dr. Warner’s adverse 
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REFORM OF THE 


criticisms of children’s institutions, 
it will be of interest to quote a few 
sentences from Father Kinkead’s 
letter in their defense: 

Even the private institutions for 
children, against which so much has 
recently been said, have some points 
in their favor. They maintain a 
kind but firm discipline, they teach 
the children self-control, obedience, 
and habits of cleanliness, while the 
lax discipline and bad training in 
many families is perhaps more than 
anything else responsible for the ex- 


| istence of charitable and reformatory 


institutions. The institutions afford 
the children many advantages in man- 
ual training, military drill, calisthenic 


| exercises, and the like, not afforded 


in family life. The points urged 
against these institutions could be 
urged, with equal truth, against any 


| boarding school or college in the 


— 


land, for there is no essential differ- 
ence between a well-managed insti- 
tution and a private school. We 
must not overlook the fact that 


| many institution children bring with 


= 


them to the institution the moral 
and physical defects they have in- 
herited or acquired, and it should 
not reasonably be expected that all 
such children can be brought to the 
perfection of children who have been 
raised in better environments. 
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When we recall the condition of 
our children in the public institu- 
tions of this state a quarter of a 
century ago, and in some other 
states even now, a condition so 
deplorable as to call forth public 
protest and legislative action, is 


any one desirous of risking a 
return to such conditions by 
again placing destitute children 


wholly under public control, either 
in public institutions or through 
any other system fraught with 
equal dangers? 

In a supplementary letter of still 
later date, Father Kinkead explains 
that his letter is not to be regarded 
as an attack upon the comptroller’s 
policy, and that its author is in full 
accord, as any citizen should be, 
with the laudable endeavor to dis- 
cover and correct abuses if they exist. 
Nevertheless, Father Kinkead’s let- 


ter is the strongest presentation 
recently made of the merits of the 
subsidy or contract system, and 


those who wish to see that system 
abolished will need to give it careful 
consideration, both because of the 
strength of its arguments and be- 
cause of the representative capacity 
in which its author speaks. 
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